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PREFACE. 


ArTER many able attempts of poli- 
tical writers to ſhew the influence of 
civil government upon the power and 
wealth of nations, I here preſume 
to offer to the world a few thoughts 
upon the relation it bears to objects 
of far more importance, and from 
which all others muſt derive their 
value. 


In the preſent extraordinary ſtate 
of human affairs, when the whole 
frame of ſocicty may feem almoſt in 
danger of a diſſolution, from the 
miſchievous ferments occaſioned by 
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{ome novel principles of political and 
moral philoſophy ; an endeavour, 
though from the pen of an obſcure 
individual, to abate theſe diſorders, 
in a way of all others the moſt effec- 
tual, by directing the minds of mcn 
io a view of their true duty and in- 
tereſt, has certainly ſome claim to 
public indulgence. 


Should there be any reader who 
ſhall feet bimſelf diſappointed, by 
finding nothing new, or nothing per- 
haps that 1s not already familiar to 
his reflections, in the enſuing ſtric- 
tures; yet ſuppoſing them on the 
whole to be juſt, he will be plcaſcd 
to conſider, in excuſe for their pub- 
lication, that every man 1s not in a 
like habit and train of thinking, that 
is incident even to the greateſt 

minds 
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minds to loſe fight of the end in at- 
tending to the means, eſpecially when 


theſe happen to be ſuch as are ſuited. 


powerfully to ſtrike the imagination, 
and intereſt the paſſions; which is 
frequently the cafe of political ſub. 


jects and diſcuſſions. The debates 


of ſenates, the councils of princ. s, 
the arrangements of war and peace, 
are matters of fo great a found, and 
carry in their front {fuch a ſhew of 
conſequence, that few are able ſo far 
to reſiſt the impreſſion, * as to re- 
gard them with a ſteæady reference 
to their proper uſe, namely, the ad- 
vancement of the rcal virtue and 
happineſs of mankind ; which is the 
only juſt end of all human purpoſes 
and endeavours. To recal and at- 
tach the attention to this great object, 
75 the defign of the following pages; 

which 
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which 1 now diſmiſs with the artleſs 
and conciliating declaration of an 
apocryphal author: 17 1 have done 
well, and as 15 fitting the ſubject, it 
rs that which I deired ; but if flenderly 
and meanty, it it that which I could 
attain unto x. | 


JANUARY 12, 1797. 
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A 
CURSORY VIEW 


OF 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


SECTION ]. 


INTRODUCTION, 


PO determine the practical efficiency 
of any art, it is neceſſary to con- 
ſider, beſides the art abſtractedly in it- 
ſelf, the materials with which it is pro- 
vided, It is demonſtrable in ſpeculative 
mechamics, that the ſmalleſt power may 
be ſo applied as to balance the greateſt 
weight; yet no engine was Ever Con- 
ſtructed that could put an atom in equi- 
librium with a mountain; nor can any 
fkill in architecture erect a houſe as 
B com- 
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commodious and durable with mud and 
ſtraw as with good brick and cement: 
ſo likewiſe the political art is limited in 
its effects by the ſubject on which it ope- 
rates, namely, man, his natural powers, 
and moral diſpoſitions. 


Some who have formed flattering 1dea3 
of their own ſpecies, are forward to charge 
the miſerics of ſociety chiefly on defective 
legiſlation. They will not allow that any 
incurable perverſeneſs in human nature 
is perp-rually thwarting, and oftentimes 
clefeating the end of the beſt inſtitutions. 
On the contrary, they affect to perſuade 
us, that were a right ſyſtem of polity 
eſtabliſhed, but few evils would remain 
to diſturb human life; neither poverty, 
nor toi, nor oppreſſion would any longer 
be known; every one would ſit contented 
under his own vine and fig-tree in all the 
tlignity of independence. 


Though 
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Though it is not probable this was 1 
ever ſeriouſly believed, yet men being, yl 
generally diſſatisfied with their condition, el 
and unwilling to diſcover the cauſe in b 
themſclves, they are diſpoſed to ſcek it u 
in things around them, and ſometimes 1755 
boldly to reſolve it into the unhappy ſtar: Bru! 
of the public. The inequity and partial its, 
execution of the laws, the expence of Fj 
government, tlic corruption and inca- 0 
pacity of miniſters, the inadequate re- hs 
preſentation of the people, the diſcou- 173 
ragement of commerce, and the want. Wet 
of general liberty and equality, are per- | . 
werſely repreſented as the great ſourcr- bard 1þ 
If private calamity, wt 

. 

That the happineſs of every member i; 


of civil ſociety is partly dependent on 
its government and laws, cannot juſtly 
be diſputed ; nor that it 1s the duty of 
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thoſe who are intruſted with the care of j 0 
the public, to do all in their power to " 
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promote its welfare, by relieving its 
burdens, by duly enforcing former re- 
gulations, and framing ſuch as are want- 
ing; for it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
any nation ever yet arrived at that pitch 
of political perfection as not to be capable 
of further improvements, 


But while the ruler is propoſing to 


himſelf the beſt models, and endeavour- 


ing to copy them as cloſcly as poſſible, 
the ſubject ſhould learn to regulate his 
expectations by what is practicable in 
the exiſting circumſtances; he ſhould 
conſider, that all Utopian theories, how- 
ever pleaſing in contemplation, are dan- 
gerous in their tendency, as by laying a 
ground for diſappointment they are cal- 
culated ro generate ſecret diſcontents, 
which may proceed to open murmurs, 
to ſeditions, to rebellions, to anarchy 
and ruin, Every man, therefore, ſhould 
beware how he liſtens to ſuch fantaſtic 
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theories as may lead him to ſacrifice real 9 1 | 
bleſſings to deluſive hopes, and thus loſe l i 1 
the ſubſtance by catching at the ſhadow. fel 
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Let us then endeavour calmly to con- 
ſider, not what might be done if men 
were what they ought to be, diſpoſed to 
univerſal benevolence, and ſubmiſſive to 
reaſon and juſtice, but what 1s fairly to 
be expected in the preſent actual ſtate of 
human nature. 
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A few general ſtrictures on man may 
therefore not unfitly introduce the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe, 


Man, at his entrance into the world, 
is little ſuperior to a mere animal. His 
pains and his pleaſures are confined to 
his ſenſes; if theſe are gratified, he 1s at 
reſt; if craving, he is unquiet and cla- 
morous ; his appetites are under no di- 
rection from reaſen or choice, and the 
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infant flies to his mother's breaſt at the 
ſingle impulſe of nature, as the young 
of other animals to the dug; and, if de- 


prived of his proper nouriſhment, he 
manifeſts the ſame kind of uncaſincſs. 


After a ſhort time, however, he muſt 
be diverted as well as fed; his rattle will 
become hardly lefs neceſſary to keep him 
in good humour thai the ſatisfying of his 
hunger. 


From this early power of the ſenſes 
ariſes the great difficulty of education. 
Before the mind has well arrived at a 
capacity of inſtruction, it is preoccupied 
with the ideas of animal gratincation and 
infantine amuſement, which, by con- 
ſtantly ſoliciting the attention, often ren- 
der it an office of much labour and pati- 
ence to imprint the firſt rudiments of 
Icarning. 


As 


1 
As imagination gains force, the influ- 
ence of ſenſible objects is further aug- 
mented. This magic faculty will lend a 
charm to the mereſt trifles; and, to a 
child of fix years old, convert a hobby- 
horſe or a puppet-ſhow into objects as 
delightful, as the pride of equipage or 
the enchantment of a maſquerade are to 
cluldren more advanced. Thus the love 
of picaſure, and the paſſions in general, 
are wonderfully promoted by this illuſory 
ower, which, by a ſilent and rapid pro- 
grels, almoſt eſtabliſhes its empire before 
reaſon has acquired ſtrength to reſiſt its 

courte, - | 


When the ſeaſon of youth arrives, in 
which nature inflames the imagination, 
and is inflamed by it to the higheſt de- 
gree, the love of pleaſure commonly 
works with impetuous violence; nor does 
its rage always terminate at this period; it 
:ontinues frequently through middle life, 
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and ſometimes purſues unhappy mortals 
to that ſeaſon when the powers of grati- 
fication are enſeebled and broken. To 
eſtimate its ſtrength, let us for a moment 
conſider the ſeveral mounds and barriers 
which, in its paſſage, it forces or ſur- 
mounts. 


It overbears all regard to temporal in- 
tereſt. How often will a young man, 
with the brighteſt proſpect of ſucceſs 


before him, be drawn aſide by the lure 


of ſenſual indulgence from the road of 
ſober induſtry to wander in forbidden 
paths, in ſpite of every remonſtrance of 
his friends, or the ſecret bodings of his 
own mind, that his rovings will end in 
poverty or a jail. Nor is it only in pre- 
venting the acquiſition of wealth that the 
ſecuction of pleaſure operates; it alſo 


conſumes many a fair inheritance : fami- 


lies that have ſhone with luſtre for ages 
are thus ſometimes ſuddenly eclipſed ; 
and 


55 


and thoſe who were born to ſplendid ex- 
pectations compelled to hire out them- 
ſelves {or bread. 


It overbears all regard to reputation. 
This is the more obſervable, becauſe a 
man may run to great exceſſes, may vio- 
late all the laws of ſobriety and decency 
that are not adopted into the code of 


faſhion, without forſciting his character 
in the world. And yet ſuch often is the 


madneſs of appetite, that it will brook 
no reſtraint whatever, divine or human ; 
will both provoke the diſpleaſure of 
heaven, and the diſgrace and contempt 
of men. 


It will alſo ſurmount all regard to health 
and to life itſelf, What numbers are 
thus made to pine away in diſeaſe, and 
brought untimely to their graves, is ob- 
vious to the moſt careleſs obſervation. 
And if we enquire into our public exe- 
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110 
cutions, many of the wretched ſufferers 
will be found among the victims of 


pleaſure. 


In the laſt place, it is commonly an 
overmatch for reaſon in its higheſt im- 
prove ment. It might have been expected 
that after the firſt fervors of imagination 
were abated, the intellectual power would 
gradually have aſſumcd its juſt dominion 
over the propenſities of animal nature. 
inſtead of this, even after a long training 
in the ſchools of philoſophers, and the 
further inſtruction of experience, it is 


often found degraded into a mean ſpy 


for appetite, or a ſuborned advocate to 
juſtify its exceſſes. Among the moſt 
celebrated heathen ſages we meet with 
few without a taint of groſs depravity ; 
and what is a more awful illuſtration of 
this argument, he who has been accounted 
the wiſeſt of mankind, who, in addition 
0 the higheſt human endowments, en- 

Joyed 


[38-3 
joyed the advantages of divine reveiation, 
fell a prey to his ſenſual paſſions ! 


The next re at principle by which man 
is actuated is the /ove of conſequence, or 
of appearing conſiderable in the eyes of 
the world; with which is connected a 
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deſire of diſtinction and ſuperiority; ſince ö WR 
he who is on a level with others attracts {8h 
no particular notice or regard. This 1 4 1 
principle diſcovers itſelf very early; a Wl 
child, upon receiving any mark of diſ- 115 
tinction he is capable of underſtanding, 5 f 


immediately feels his importance, and is 
ready to exact a degree of homage from 
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his companions. Nor will this humour we 
unleſs timely reſtrained be confined to his 13 | 
PAT 


fellows; little maſter, by improving every 
attention paid him, will ſoon learn to 
dictate to the ſervants at home, and per- 
haps come to give law to the whole houſe. 
What Themiſtocles obſerved jeſtingly of 
his ſor, that he was chief of the Greeks, 
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1 
by governing his mother, who governed 
him, who governed all the reſt,” is too 
often realized within the circle of do- 
meſtic lite, 


If we look into our public ſchools, ac 
ſhall find few inſtances of remarkable 
progreſs which may not be aſcribed to 
2 ſpirit of emulation, To become the 
firſt in a ſchool or in a claſs will generally 
prove a more powcrful ſtimulus to ap- 
plication than all the beauties of Homer 


and Virgil. This ambition of pre-cmi- 


nence, this love of excelling more than 
of excellence, accompanies every ſtage 
and condition of human life. 


It is not indeed every man that natu- 
rally wiſhes to be a poet or a philoſopher, 
a judge or a biſhop, the general of an 
army or a miniſter of ſtate; but who 
does not with to be a great man /ome- 
obere! or docs not affect to be chief in 

ſome 


1 
me ſyſtem, however ſmall and incon- 
dcrable? And it muſt be confeſſed there 
is ſcarce any man fo difzraced-of nuance, 
imfavoured by education, or teprefitc by 
fortune, that will not, if he can $1 ©: 
place, obtain a degree of conſequc g. 


No regular ſociety is likely to ſubfit 
long unleſs the point of precedence be 
firmly eſtabliſhed ; which is ſeldom dont 
without conteſt. For every member 
ſtriving for maſtery, if he cannot attain 
the firſt place, will approach it as nearly 
a poſſible ; nor till he has thoroughly tric 
his ſtrength, and perhaps ſuffered man; 
defeats, will he fall into his proper rant, 
Nayl chink it may be queſtioned, Whetha: 
many examples can be produced of 2 
taſting friendſhip between two perions, 
without a tacit demand ot ſuperiority or 
the one part, and à generous compliance 
with it ou the other. 
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And it is not only in the ſtated inter- 
courſe of life, but on the moſt accidental 
occaſions, that people like to diſplay 
their conſcquence. Let two travellers 
who never mat before, and may never 
meet again, paſs only a ſew hours to- 
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gether at the /:me inn or in the ſame 
ſtage- coach, and there will probably be 
ſome exhibition of this nature. In what- 
ever circumſtances of ſociety a man is 
placed, he would b. d to impreſs a 
conſiderable idea of hunſclf. 


Nor is it inconſiſtent with this, that 
perſons will ſometimes voluntarily incur 
degradation and contempt ; which may 
ariſe from an occaſional prevalence of 
ſome other principle over pride, or may 
be no more than a ſtratagem of this paſ- 
fion itſclfl. Many cringe to a man in 
power only to rival or ſupplant him; or 
if their ambition ſoar not ſo high, they 
ſeck a compenſation for the indignities 
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they encounter, in the conſequence de. 


rived from an acceſs to greatneſs amongſt 
thoſe who are placed at a diſtance. 


Again, whence chiefly ariſe tle wars 
and violent conteniions amongſt men, 
but from the cauſe we are now conſider- 
ing? While like Pompey and Caxiar, 
{OMme will not endure an equal, nor otiierz 
a ſuperior ; or rather While all are itr:v- 
ing for pre-eminence : man naturally 
affecting dominion over man, and cn 
Jeavouring to ſubdue every other ita 
is own. Hence the aſſertion, that 2 
ftate of nature is a ſtate of war, in à qua- 
lified ſenſe is true; taking war as ioftenc 
and mitigated by an infuſion of equity 
and humanity, For in his preſent con- 
dition, 

Under hope of heavenly grace, and Got- 

proclaiming peace ;* 


Nan is not utterly abandoned to tus vil: 
and malignant paſſions, 
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As all men aſpire after authority them- 
ſelves, they are conſequently diſpoſed to 
reſiſt it in others; and if they cannot go- 
vern, are willing to be as little governed 
as poſſible. It is the ſame ſpirit which 
in different circumſtances produces hard 
maſters and di ſobedient ſervants, tvrannic 
rulers and rebellious ſubjects. 


Nor is this ſpirit confined to the com- 
petitions of civil life ; it invades the re- 
treats of the learned, and kindles intel- 
lectual war among grammarians and 
critics, hiſtorians and poets, philoſophers 
and metaphy ſicians ; nay it carly invaded 
the church itſelf, producing tur: 155, 
ſchiſms, and perſecutions, a: . 1m... the 
management of a ſucceſſion o men, 
ſtyling themſelves ſervants of the ſervants 
of God, grew into a ſyſtem of tyranny 
beyond what the world had betore known, 
extending itſelf over both ſoul and body, 
over this life and the lite to conc, Surely 

| there 
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there muſt be a ſtrange power in this 
ambitious principle, which could thus 
make its way in oppoſition to a religion 
whoſe foundation is humility, and whoſe 
perfection, charity; and even convert 
that religion itſelf into an engine for 
accompliſhing its own purpoſes. 


However he may ſtand in the opinion 


of others, there is ſcarce any man who 
does not appear conſiderable to himſelf ; 
he diſcovers ſome endowment of nature, 
ſome acquired ability, or circumſtance 
of fortune on which to ground his im- 
portance. If not diſtinguiſhed by the 
inventive power of genius, he finds this 
defect compenſated by a ſolid under- 
ſtanding; if he cannot, like a certain 
Greek, raiſe a ſmall village into a great 
city, he can do what it ſeems that Greek 
could not, play upon the lute ; if he has 


neither to boaſt of place nor penſion, he 


may perhaps pride lumſelf as an indepen- 
C dent 
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cent country gentle man; or if deſtitute 
of all external advantage and conſcious 


of none within, he will ſtill imagine ſome 


latent excellency, which, if happily 
vrought to hight, would clevate him to 
enviable diſtinction, 


I ſhall only obſerve further on this 
head, that other paſſions ſcem more ſub- 
ect to intermiſſion; a miſer may ſome- 
umes forget his hoards, and a debauchee 
us pleaſures, but when is it that the love 
of conſequencæ is not ſtirring in the hu- 
man heart ! | 


The laſt principle 1 ſhall conſider 1s 
che love of wealth, I his is entirely foreign 
and adventitions. Wealth is not prima- 
riſy fought for its own fake, but merely 
3s 2n inſtrument for obtaining pleaſure 


ur conſequence, though gradually it be- 
comes à final object. The procels may 
be illultrated ina ſamiliar inſtance. Give 

ſome 


19 J 


ſome pieces of money to a child; he 
may be pleaſed with them for their colour, 
their figure, or the characters drawn upon 
them, and that is all; a few ſhining 
pebbles might do as well; but when he 
finds they will procure him ſweet-meats 
and other little gratifications, of which 
he 1s naturally fond, beſides adding to his 
conſequence among his companions, he 
begins to view money in another light ; 
from its aſſociation with things of them- 
ſelves agreeable a new luſtre is reflected 
upon it, and it becomes an object of 
deſire on its own account. And thus an 
adventitious paſſion 1s generated, which 
in its progreſs often acquires a ſtrength, 
which neither any other paſſion, though 
implanted by nature, nor the moſt vigor- 
ous reaſon, is able effectually to reſiſt, 


A young man, upon entering the world, 
is apt to place a generous confidence in 
his fellow-creatures, winch 15 rarely with - 
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drawn till he has learned by time and 
experience that men are generally no: 
much to be depended on in caſes of exi- 
gency, and Icaſt of all where pecuniary 
aſſiſtance is wanted. He then finds they 
will be liberal of their advice, but very 
ſparing of their money. This muſt give 
him an impreſſion of its value which he 
had not before. He is alſo apt to pre- 
ſume upon himſclf, and to imagine that 
his merits and addreſs will be ſufficient 
to extricate him out of all difficuities ; 
and when he finds that there are occa- 
ſions in which a few pounds would do 
Him more ſervice than all his virtues and 
endowments, this will naturally enforce 


powerfully upon him the expediency of 
pecuniary re ſources. 


During the former part of liſe, pleaſure 
being the great object of purſuit, it is 
in order to obtain it that money is eagerly 
ſought and as eagerly {quandered, Ava- 

rice 


1 


rice ſhews itſelf not often in this ſeaſon, 


and when it does, it 1s only in a mind 


bafe and groveling, and from which no- 
thing great or excellent, even in the 
order of this world, is to be expected. 


The ardour of paſſion in youth is com- 
monly ſucceeded by the ambition of con- 
ſequence in middle age. When a man 
is arrived at this period, and as from an 


eminence looks around upon the world, 


and beholds ſome, though endowed with 
every virtue and talent, abandoned to 
obſcurity becauſe they are poor, while 
others, though deſtitute both of talents 
and virtue, with a golden key in their 
hand open themſelves a way to power 
and diſtinction, muſt» he not be tempted 
to imagine that money anſwereth all things? 
not only ſerving to give luſtre to merit, 
but where it is wanting, to ſupply its 
place, 
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As à man's conſequence is general], 
proportioned to his appearance in the 
world, wealth which can always command 
external ſplendor, poſſeſſes irreſiſtible 
attractions in the eyes of thoſe who have 
no force of intrinſic merit to make them 
conſiderable, To ſuch, in gazing upon 
it, all that it can purchaſe riſes up as in 
viſion, manors, lord{hips, ſtately houſes, 
ſumptuous equipages, with a long train 
of needy dependints and flattering ad- 
mirers. Hence it cannot fail to become 
an object of cager purſuit to minds vain 
and ambitious, and undiſciplined in the 
ſchool of wiſdom, 


Avarice 1s properly the vice of age, 
In the firſt part of life, as we have already 
obſerved, money is ſought chiefly for 
pleaſure, and in the next for conſequence z 
but in the Jaſt ſtage, it is ſought for its 
own fake. Avarice is the dead ſea into 
which all the other paſſions diſcmbogue. 

When 


When 2 man has loſt all reliſh for the 
enjoyments of ſenſc, when his heart is 
become dead to ihe feelitcs of tender- 
neſs and ftriendſhip, when he has con- 
ceived a general diſtruſt of mankind, and 
all his workily proſpects are cloſed; un- 
leſs ſome ſupernatural light open to him 
a vic into a better world, what remains 
for him but to cling cloſely to his wealth, 
to hug this idol in the dark, and 70 ſay lo 
gold thou art my hope, and to fine gold thor 
art my confidence ! 


This I take to be a juſt ſketch of hu- 
man nature in general; for there are 
doubtleſs many individual exceptions, 
All young men are not cqually addicted 
to pleaſure; ſome lean mort to ambition; 
and we may now and then encounter, 
what ſeems moſt out of nature, a young, 
griping miſer. So in middle life, though 
this is eminently the ſcaſon of ambition, 


it is not unfrequently either waſted by 
C 4 plealure, 
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pleaſure, or conſumed by avarice. And 
we are ſometimes ſhocked with a lewd or 
ambirious or thriftleſs old age. Yet not- 
withſtanding ſuch exceptions, the above 
repreſentation I think is fairly drawn from 
liſe and expcrience, 


Nor does religion itſelf totally extir- 
pate the evils we have been conſidering ; 
and if religion fail of this effect, it is in 
vain to expect it from human diſcipline. 
In the beſt of men ſome fibres of depravity 
remain, exhibiting melancholy proof af 
its ſtubborn inveteracy. But whatever 
be the influence of religion upon its true 
diſciples, the number of ſuch is too ſmall 
materially to affect the preſent argu- 
ment. 


We may therefore conclude, without 
any danger of incurring the charge of 
libelling human nature, That the love of 
pleaſure, the love of conſequence, and che 

love 


L 28 1 
jove of wealth are the moſt pres ling 
paſſions amongſt men, and are likeiy 
to continue, for any thing to the con- 


trary appearing in the preſent ſtate of the 
world, 
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SECTION I. 


VF THE IMMEDIATE ENDS OF GOVERN- 
MENT, AND HOW FAR THEY ARE AT- 
TAINABLE, 


HAVING thus premiſed a few general 
obſervations on man, the ſubject to be 
governed, it may be proper, before we 
proceed to our main deſign, briefly to 
conſider the more inmediate ends of go- 
vernment, and how far they are capable 
of being accompliſhed. 


Order 15 the beauty and ſtrength of 
ſociety : look at ten thouſand men in the 
confuſion of a mob, and after they are 
reduced into a well- diſciplined army, and 
you will ſce a ſtriking illuſtration of this 
poſition, 


Among 


(97 1 
Among beings endued with liberty, na 
regular ſociety can long ſubſiſt if every 
one is leſt to his own direction: the di- 
verſity of their inclinations, and the limi- 
tation of their vicws, muſt produce per- 
petual interference, without ſome com- 


mon rule by which to regulate theu 
actions, | 


What form of ſociety would have 
taken place in a ſtate of innocence, of 
which ſuch evident traces remain in the 
writings even of Pagan antiquity, can be 
only matter of conjecture. As no crimes 
would have cxiſted, there would have 
been no need of criminal juriſdiction ; 
nor of coercive power, when every one 
ſtood prompt to the performance of his 
dury. This is beautifully repreſented by 
Ovid, in the following paſſage of his 
Metamorphoſes, which, though familiar 
to boys at ſchool, deſerves to be here 
recited ; 

Aurea 
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« Aurea prima ſata eſt ætas, quæ vindice nullo, 
Sponte ſua fine lege fidem rectumquc colebat. 
Pena metuſque abcrant, nec verba minacia 

fixo 
FEre legebantur: nec ſupplex turba timebat 


Judicis ora ſui ; ſed erant fine vindice tuti*,” 
Lib. i. 
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Yet ſome regulations even in this ſtate 
might be neceſſary, We learn from 
ſcripture, whence probably many of the 
fables of Heathen poets are a corrupt 
derivation, that the firſt man, pure as he 
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* « The golden age was firſt, when man yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted rcaſon knew, c 
And with a native bent did good purſuc. 
Untorc'd by puniſhment, vnaw'd by fear, 

His words were ſimple, and his foul ſincert. 
Necdleſs was written law wacre none oppreſs'd, 
Thc law of right was written in his breaſt, 

No ſuppliant crowds before the judge appear'd, 
No court erecte.l yet, nor cauſe was heard: { 
But all was ſafe, for conſcience was their guard. 

DRYDEN, 
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came from the hands of his Maker, was 
placed in the garden of Eden 7s dreſs 
and to keep it; wich ſervice, whatever 
it meant, muſt doubtleſs have belonged 
equally to his offspring ; and thoſe por- 
tions of the ſoil upon which any of them 
had ſeparately beſtowed their care, would 
ſcem in conſequence to have become, in 
ſome meaſure, excluſive property. And 
if, by the expreſſion 7/0 dreſs and to keep, 
is to be underſtood, beſides mere embel- 
liſhment, a degree of productive labour, 
there might be required, for the due diſ- 
tribution of the produce, ſome ſettled 


law or rule, which, as the earth at large | 


grew more peopled, would appear to be- 
come ſtill more neceſſary : and generally, 
in all the intercourſe and tranſactions of 
ſuch a ſtate, where the law of nature was 
ſilent, or not expreſs, ſome poſitive re- 


gulations might at leaſt be expedient. 


if, 
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If, therefore, the need of ſome poli- 
tical regimen muſt be admitted, in order 
to a ſtate of ſociety, though every indi- 
vidual was diſpoſed to concur in pro- 
moting the common welfare, it muſt now 
be more highly neceſſary to the ſame 
end, when almoſt every one concentrates 
his regards in himſclf. 


The immediate ends of political union 
appear to be the following: 


iſt. Perſonal liberty, 

24dly. Perſonal ſecurity, 
Idly. Private property. 
4athly, Public decorum. 


The three former require only to be 
named: upon the laſt a remark may not 
be improper, 


No rational policy will permit the 
dignity of ſociety to be violated, or its 
peace diſturbed, by notorious profligacy, 

1 by 


(323 

by tumult or riot, although not attended 
with any actual infringement of liberty 
or property. Such hcence ought not to 
be ſuffered to infeſt even a village ; much 
leſs thoald it be tolerated in a nation ar 
large. Mr. Locke himſelf, who is known 
to be a ſtrenuous advocate for freedom, 
makes it part of the office of the magiſ- 
trate to puniſh debauchery and immora- 
lity, and compel men to lead ſober ond 
honeſt lives *, And notwithſtanding the 
increaſe of light and liberality ſince his 
time, open and ſcandalous vice ſtill con- 
tinues in this country to be an object of 
political animadverſion, and will ever ſo 
remain, unleſs reaſon and virtue ſhould 
entirely withdraw themſelves from a- 
mongſt us, and leave us a prey to barba- 
riſm and falſe philoſophy. 

How far, or whether at all the magiſ- 
trate ought to interpoſe in the affairs of 


2 Third letter on Toleration, pe 88-6, and 282—: 
reli. 
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religion, is a queſtion of greater diffi- 
culty. If it be faid, that every man 
muſt be directed by his conſcience, what- 
ever be his ſtation or circumſtances ; let 
it on the other ſide be obſerved, that 
when conſcience 1s erroneous, all that is 
done in obedience to it muit partake of 
its viciouſneſs and obliquity. It is poſ- 
ſible the magiſtrate may ſeriouſly think 
it his duty to uſe force in matters of re- 
ligion ; yet if his perſuaſion reſts upon in- 
ſufficient grounds, ſuch an application of 
force would be wrong and unjuſtifiable. 
It is not enough for a religious intolerant 
to plead conſcience ; it remains for him 
ſtill to enquire how be came by his con- 
ſcience ; whether 1t was formed corruptly 
or negligently, or upon the principles of 
piety and charity, after duc examination 
and circumſpection. By proceeding in 
this manner, he may be led to diſcover, 
that his conſcience 1s little better than a 
miſguided zcal, or perhaps a mere illu- 
ſion 


F-32333 


hon of ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm, that 
has ſerved for a pretext to his pride, or 
ſome worldly intereſt: and the more his 
place in ſocicty is conſequential and cle- 
vated, the more is ſuch an enquiry of 
importance both to himſcif and others. 
The celebrated author above cited is of 
opinion, that religion is entirely beyond 
the competence of civil government ; I 
mean not on this occaſion to enter into 
his argument, which, ſo far as it goes to 
tae excluſion of coercive authority in re- 
ſpe& to articles of faith and modes of 
worſhip, I believe, in the preſent times, 
will generally be admitted. I cannot, how- 
ever, forbear to obſerve, what I imagine 
will meet with little oppoſition, that we 
ought to look upon that nation as the 
moſt highly favoured, in which the beſt 
proviſion is made for inſtruction in true 
religion, without injury to individuals, or 
the diſturbance of public order and tran- 
quillity, 
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We may now go on briefly to enquire 
how far the ends of civil government 
above ſtated, are capable of being ac- 
compliſhed. 


Perſonal liberty conſiſts in the power 
of loco-motion, or of going when and 
where we pleaſe ; which power, from the 
very conſtitution of civil ſociety, cannor 


be enjoyed in the ſame degree by every 
individual. 


No large community can long ſubſiſt 
without a conſiderable part of its mem- 
bers being deſtined to laborious ſitua- 
tions and dependent circumſtances : It 
cannot ſubſiſt without food and cloathing, 
and theſe cannot be obtained without 
labour; and men generally will not labour 
but upon the urgency of neceſſity. If 
every man was provided with a ſtock of 
the neceſſaries of life, or had wealth to 
purchaſe them, we ſhould ſee few ſhuttles 
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Wo 
in motion, and few ploughs turning up 
the ſoil, till the time came when having 
waſted their relourc-s, diſtreſs would 


compel ſome to the loom and others to 
the field. 


In a civilized ſtate, beſides cloathing 
and food, much domeſtic ſervice is neceſ- 
ſary, of which a great part being neither 
elegant nor unlaborious, will not com- 
monly be performed by thoſe who can 
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avoid it; which all may do who are | 
under no immediate preſſure or fear of Well 
| 3 N 

want. Therefore, without ſuch a degree 4 15 
of indigence in ſocicty as may diſpoſe We) 
ſome to undergo the daily drudgery of N 
life, and ſuch a degree of affluence as * 
g 0 eee 
may enable others to reward them for it, 1 
N 5 5 1 | 15 Ain 
we could expect to find but little either 1 IM 
of domeſtic ncatneſs or comfort. 1 q 
Wk 0 
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Maut in the political machine is the * 
weight neceſſary to keep it in motion; as 
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and all that can or ought to be done s 
duly to regulate it. 


Hence it will follow, that to preſerve 
ſociety from ſinking into a ſavage ſtate, 
in which every man muſt be content to 
fiſh and hunt for himſelf, and to wear the 
ſkin of the beaſt he has lain, a large 
proportion of the people mult depend 
for their ſubſiſtence on the toils cf hut- 
bandry, on uſcful manufactures, and do- 
meſtic ſervice; which imphes the relation 
of maſter and ſervant, of thoſe who have 
nothing but their labour to bring to 
market, and of thoſe who come with 2 
price in their hands to purchaſe it. 


If we apply theſe remarks to the caſc 


of perſonal liberty, it will appear, that 


in every civil ſociety, whatever be its 
form and conſtruction, this power of 
locou-motion in the majority of its mem- 
bers muſt neceſſarily be confined within 


Narrow 


„ 


narrow limits. Perſons whoſe ſupport 
depends on ſedentary employments, or 
on their occupation within the compaſs 
of a houſe or a farm, will not find them- 
ſelves much at liberty to travel or roam 
abroad. To theſe inevitable cauſes of 
reſtraint are to be added ſuch as are un- 
neceſſary and oppreſſive, whoſe operation 
in multitudes of caſes, occurring in fami- 
lies and the various intercourſe of life, 
no human laws can prevent or remedy. 


That portion of perſonal liberty which 
remains after theſe deductions, is all that 
the very conſtitution of ſociety will per- 
mit to be enjoyed by the bulk of a people. 
Individuals who are placed beyond the 
neceſſity of conſtant labour, will be more 
at large ; and thoſe few who are amply 
provided, may ramble round the world 
at their pleaſure, without any impedi- 
ments except thoſe ariſing from the want 
of bodily vigour, the interpoſition of hills 
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1 
and valſics, with other inconveniencies, 
which no exertions of ſociety can entirely 
remove. The value of this liberty we 
may ſee hereafter. 5 


Next to perſonal liberty we have placed 
perional ſecurity, or the peaceable en- 
joyment of liſc, health, and character. 


Almoſt every government affords a 
tolerable ſecurity for lift: and limb. By 


the dread of juſt puniſhment which it 


creates, with the horrour inſpired by na- 
ture for deeds of blood, the hand of the 
ruſſiag is powerfully reſtrained, and the 
quiet citizen is leſt at liberty to go about 
his Jawful buſineſs with little danger of 
perſonal violence. 


A wile policy may likewiſe contribute 
much towards the health of a people, by 
various methods and regulations, too 
many and too minute to be here ſpecified. 


Among 


| 


E 


Among the principal we may reckon the 
checks it impoſes on luxury and vice; 
the encouragement of agriculture and 
other manly occupations, in order to 
leſſen the number of ſedentary employ - 
ments, and to reduce the extent and po- 
pulation of cities and large towns, which 
are the graves of the human ſpecies ; 
above all, the affording of due counte- 
nance to piety and virtue, which, ac- 
cording to one of our medical philo- 
ſophers, contain the true ſecret of health 
and Jong life. 


Theſe, however, are bleſſings, after 
every proviſion that can be made, of a 
very precarious nature. No man need 
be told that in every ſtage of his journey 
he is expoſed to the incurſions of innu- 
merable miſchances and calamities, againſt 
which it would be in vain to look for 
protection to laws and government, or 
to any human power or prudence. 
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1 
All that theſe can do is to plant a 
guard, oftentimes weak and inſufficient, 
at a few of the avenues of diſcaſe and 
mortality, while a thouſand others are 
left naked and without deſence. 


And in reſpect to the laſt particular we 
have claſſed under this head, it is ob- 
vious to obſerve, that no delicacy of 
health can be more alive to the imprel- 
ſions of the atmoiphere, than the tenders 
neſs of reputation 1s ſenſible to fame 
and rumour. Every day ſhews us, that 
the leaſt breath of calumny is enough to 


injure, and a violent blaſt entirely to ruin 
the moſt eſtabliſhed character. 


The love of conſequence we have ſcen 
is a prevailing paſſion in man; and re- 
putation, by which we hold a place in 
the good opinion of others, may be con- 
ſidered as a ſpecies of conſequence. The 
deſire of this is natural; and when it is 

ſought 
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tought by laudable qualities and actions, 
and with a due reference to God as the 
fountain of all excellence and true honour, 
it becomes an allowable and virtuous 
ambition. 


When a man has ſo far loſt a proper 
regard to his Creator as to be actuated 
by no higher motive than a deſire of 
ſurpaſſing others, there 1s no meanneſs 
or injuſtice of which he is not capable. 
He will be diſpoſed to view with jealouſy 
a riſing reputation, though it ſhould not 
obſtruct his own; in caſe of rivalſhip, 
if he cannot fairly outſtrip a compe- 
titor he will employ every art to ſup- 
plant him ; and if compelled to own his 
| ſuperiority, he will accompany the ac- 
knowledgement with every circumſtance 
of invidious derogation, Nor 1s com- 
petition for wealth or pleaſure leſs diſ- 
paraging and injurious than emulation of 
excellence, 
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There are few things more the ſport 
of ordinary converſation than the good 
rame of the abſent. To indulge a ſally 
of wit or a mementary triumph of vanity, 
ta gtatity a ſudden emotion of envy, or 
ten from mere wantonneſs and caprice, 
ag character of a neighbour or friend is 
bk="1:- rrcaied or injuriouſly depreciated. 
To morelifis in every age this has been 
a ſtancling topic of complaint, as involving 


ro {m2} art oſ the miſcry of human lite. 


— 
1 


t thete are evils u hich muſt generally 
de Uacre ei, to avoid ſtill greater; and 
inclecd arc ſuch as ſeldom fall properly 
within the competence of government. 
every word or action that might be con- 
ſtrucd into detamarion or injuſtice, was 


havle to a civil procets, human life would 


become a ſcene of perpetual litigation, a 
gloomy ſuſpicion would hang over our 
focial intercourſe, the harmlels pleaſantry 
of iamiliar converſation would be checked, 

whil: 


[43-1 
white ingenious malice would ſtill con- 


tinue to diffuſe its poiſon in a manner too 
lubtle for legal cognizance. 


In regard to property let it be firſt ob- 
jerved, that if the great law which com- 
mands us to love our neighbour as ourſelves 
had univerially prevailed, a community 
of goods might not have been incon- 
liſtent with public order, ſince every man 
would then have readily furniſhed his 
contingent of labour, and required no 
more from the common ſtock than a 
moderate ſupply of his wants. 


In ſuch a ſtate of mutual benevolence 
a nation would have reſembled children 
of the ſame family, and their dwellings 
io many apartments in the ſame houſe ; 
no bars and bolts would have been neceſ- 
ſary to prevent violent intruſion, and they 
would have ſat down at each other's table 
with the familiarity of brethren. 
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The world however at preicnt is too 
much under the rule oi ſelfiſh paſſions to 
admit ot ſuch an intercommunity. There 
would be io many drones in the hive, 
that the labouring bees would never be 
able to furniſh the ſupplies; which alone, 
omitting other conſiderations, ſhews the 
expedicncy if not the neceſſity of that 
policy, by which every one enjoys his 
peculium under the common protection of 
the community. 


For a man to poſſeſs ſomething that 
he can ſay is mine, to fit down in his own 
houſe as in a caſtle, and quietly cat the 
fruit of his own labour, or enjoy his 
paternal inheritance without fear of in- 
jury or annoyance, is a bleſſing which 
can be duly eſtimated by thoſe only who 
have experienced the inſecurity of a ty- 
rannic or ſavage ſtate. Even merely to 
contemplate a conſtitution of ſociety, 
which communicates this bleſſing to 

millions, 
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millions, muſt yield an exquiſite fatis- 
faction to every mind that is ſenſible to 
order and general happineſs, 


Yet let it be remembered that in ſpite 

of all laws and precautions, riches of 
' Whatever kind are not exempt from the 
common inſtability of other ſublunary 
things; they are expoſed to continual 
frauds and depredations ; to innumerable 
caſualties ; ſo great is their uncertainty as 
if it grew out of their own nature: They 
make themſelves wings, lays Solomon, they 


fly away *. 


With relation to the diſtribution of 
property, the beſt poſſible ſtate of ſociety 
ſcems to be, when the bulk of a people 
can ſubſiſt comfortably with moderate 
labour, and cannot ſubſiſt without tt. 
And indeed no ſocicty can enjoy much 
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permanency beyond this ; for ſuppoſe it 
elevated a few degrees higher, whether 
by a ſudden influx of wealth or by any 
other means, the number of idle hands 
that would thus be thrown upon it, znd 
the conſequent deficiency of labour, would 
probably ſoon reduce it more below its 
proper ſituation, than it had been raiſed 
above it. 


There 1s no way that I know of for the 
body of citizens to relieve themſelves of 
the neceſſity of labour but by a moſt 
deteſtable diviſion of mankind into free- 
men and flaves ; by which the one part 
conſtitute themſelves the lords and ry- 
rants of the other. This we know was 
a practice with the moſt celebrated re- 
publics of antiquity, and notwithſtanding 
the greater light and liberty of the pre- 
ſent times, is ſtill a practice; which how- 
ever we have reaſon to hope 1s drawing to 


a cloſc by a total and final abolition. 
| We 


E473 
We proceed now to conſider for a mo- 
ment, how far the coercive power of 
government is adequate to the mainte- 
nance of public decorum, which is chiefly 
violated in the following reſpects : 


Firſt by l-waneſs and debanchery, So 
violent is the propenſion of mankind to 
ſenſual indulgence that no human laws 
can always reſtrain them from open and 
icandalous exceſſes ; much leſs from diſ— 
covering their depravity by the dubious 
rurn of their converſation, and the general 
ſtile of their behaviour. And in regard 
to that great medium of communication 
the preſs, unleſs very ſevere and perhaps 
unwiſe reſtrictions were laid upon it, the 
corruption of authors will be ſure to 
make it an engine of obſcenity as well 
As of other miſchiefs, at lea in a covert 
and delicate manner, which being Jets 
ſhocking to our moral feelings, is !uitert 
to ſpread the contagion with greater cijece, 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, by gaming : Which, although 
it has no particular ground in human 
nature, and is no more than an accidental 
determination of its general propenſity 
to diſſipation, when it has once made its 
way into ſociety and obtained the ſanction 
of faſhion, 1s not eaſily to be ſuppreſſed 
or even checked by the wiſeſt govern- 
ment. Of this we have a ſtriking ex- 
ample in our own country, where, in ſpite 
of many diſcouraging ſtatutes “, it pre- 
vails to an alarming degree, defeating 
every proviſion of law by a principle of 
falſe honour, which has often a ſtrange 
influence with men who poſſeſs but little 
ſenſe either of virtue or decency. 


T hirdly, by profaneneſs., By this I 
underſtand a contemptuous diſregard to 
the being and providence of God, which 
commonly ſhews itſelf by uſing his name 


—— — — 


* See Blackſtone's Comm. Vol. IV. p. 172, 3. 
with 
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with irreverence, and neglecting his wor- 
ſhip. Mr. Boyle is ſaid never to have 
mentioned the name of God without a 
viſible pauſe in his diſcourſe ; and who- 
ever docs it with habitual levity, diſ- 
covers a mind deſtitute of every religious 
principle. The neglect of public, which 
I fear is almoſt always accompanied with 
an equal neglect of domeſtic, worſhip, 
may be thought no leſs chargeable with 
profanencſs; as it ſeems to inſinuate, 
either that there 15 no God, or that our 
obligations to him require no ſuch ac- 
knowledgement, or that we are too in- 
dolent or too proud to offer it ; for we 
can hardly admit with ſome, that the hearr 
may be inſpired with devotion when fo 
conſiderable an expreſſion of it is wanting. 
And were this indeed poſſible, ſuch ab- 
{tracted piety by aſſuming the appearance 
of irreligion muſt have the ſame effect 
upon others, and on this account be very 
culpably deficicnt. The ſmall ſucceſs of 
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the methods taken by our legitlature to 
remedy theſe evils, ſhews how little can 
be expected from fines and penaities, in 
thoſe points which relate to our moſt im- 
portant intereits. 


Fourthly, by a want of due reſpect 10 
te conſtitution, whether religious or civil, 
under ul ch we live. To treat the 
eſftablihn.ents of our country with in- 
ſolence or ſcurrility, or even as ſubjects 
of mere diſputation, is manifeſtly an 
oFerice to public decency ; although ſuch 
grave diſcuſſion as may ſerve to their 
correction or improvement, is not only 
conſiſtent with the regard we owe them, 
but may proceed from 1t. How to ſup- 
preſs the former without diſcouraging the 
latter, is a difficulty to which no policy is 
equal. There have been periods when 
preſcription was reaſon, and when time 
gave a ſanction to the groſſeſt uſurpations 
upon the perions and property, the un- 
derſtandings 


1 

derſtandings and conſciences of men ; 
there have been periods too in which a 
wild and lawlels ſpirit has gone forth, and 
boldly called in queſtion every opinion 
conſecrated by the veneration, and every 
inſtitution confirmed by the practice of 
former ages. It men could have been 
taught wiſdom by paſt example, by this 
time they would have learned, firſt, in 
reſpect to truth, to have ſought it, though 
without indeed a ſuperſtitious attachment, 
yet not without a becoming deference to 
cient opinions; and ſecondly, in re- 
ſpect to government, rulers would have 
learned to act for the people, and the 
people to ſubmit chearfully to lawful and 
moderate government. The fact is, that 
till ſome great revolution take place in 
human nature the world will go on at its 
old rate, will continue to be ſwayed by 
its intereſts and paſſions, and perperually 
be vibrating between truth and error, 
E 2 tyranny 
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1 
tyranny and licence, in ſpite of all the 
efforts of patriots and pluloſophers. 


Fifthly, by incivility. It has been often 


juſtly obſerved that the miſeries of the 


preſent life ariſe not ſo much from great 
calamitics which bur ſeldom happen, as 
from a ſucceſſion of ſmall vexations which 
fret a man's ſpirit, exhauſt his patience, 
and ſo bring him into a ſtate of perpetual 
Irritation. Whatever therefore tends to 


obviate theſe petty evils highly deſerves 


the attention of every one who either 
values his own quiet or that of others. 
On chis account civility is an object of 
important conſideration, as it ſerves to 
prevent thoſe minute offences which are 
ſo apt ro diſturb our friendly intercourſe, 
and frequently to convert it into a ſtate 
of ſecret animoſity or of open hoſtility. 
Man a being who naturally demands 
reſpect, and often ſuffers more patiently 
a ſubſtantial injury than a ſlight contempt, 

9 NN which 
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which if unnoticed would neither affect 
his reputation nor his fortune. Tow 
deeply the reſentment of ſuch ſhadowy 
offences may penetrate the human hcart, 
we have a ſtriking example in the ſtory 
of Haman, who, becauſe Mordeca! the 
Jew refuſed him thoſe tokens of honour 


paid him by others, loſt all enjoyment of 


himſelf and of his elevated condition, 


and conceived the dreadful purpoſe of 


revenging upon a whole nation his quarrel 
with an obſcure ſtranger. This inſtance 
1s only ſingular by its magnitude. There 
are few perſons I fear who may not look 
back upon certain conjunctures when 
their revenge has been excited, their 
nights diſturbed, and all their comforts 
embittered, becauſe ſome unlucky Mor- 
decai had denied them that reſpect they 
thought their due; nor is it very uncom- 


mon for men of falſe honour to put to 


hazard the hves of others as well as their 
own, for the ſake of chaſtiſing ſome petty 
| E:3 inſult 
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inſult or ceremonious neglect. Hence 
then appears the importance of attending 
to the uſual forms of civility among beings 
ſo ready to give and to take offence. Of 
this the Chineſe are 1c. ſeafble, that at 
Pekin there is a court citabiithed for re- 
oulating the ceremonial of the empire, 
both among natives and ſtrangers, This 
punctilious regard to manners is ſtrongly 
marked in one of their volumes, which 
contains, as we are told, no leſs than 
three thouſand rules for the behaviour of 
perſons of every rank, and upou every 
occaſion. 

Now though all theſe regulations could 
in every inſtance be reduced exactly to 
practice, which is evidently impoſſible, 
there would yet remain, as will eaſily be 
concerved, numberleſs ways of conveying 
inſult, which the formality of reſpect 
would only render ſtill more provoking. 
Human nature 1s a Proteus that cannot 
be held by any merely outward con- 


6 ſtraint: 
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| ſtraint: nothing ſhort of a moral revo- 


lution, in which pride give's place to 
humility and felfiſhnels to benevolence, 
can produce a genuint and uniform civi— 
lity of manners. 


Theſe few remarks may ſuffice, con- 
cerning the influence of civil goverament 
upon liberty, ſecurity, property, and ex- 
ternal decorum, which we have ſtated to 
be its firſt and immediate objects ; the 
relation it bears io religion will often 
come under our deratian in the fol- 
lowing parts f ctus diico di, 
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SECTION III. 


CONTAINING OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO 
THE INFLUENCE OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
UPON THz MORAL IMPROVEMENT AND 
HAPPINESS OF MANKIND, WITH COLLA=- 
TERAL STRICTURES, 


WHATEVER does not tend to make 
men better and happier is of no value; 
liberty and property *, the wealth and 
glory of nations, are of no worth but as 
they ſerve to promote the virtue and 
comfort of mankind, 


Let us then firſt enquire how far liberty 
in general, and civil liberty in particular, 
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* Lilerty and property are ſometimes underſtood 
to comprise the whole end of government, poli- 
tically conſidered, and in this ſection they are 
taken in their greateſt extent, 


which 


1 


which in the ancient republics of Greece 
and Rome was ſo hioty extollec!, and 
which is ſaid to be the very ead an} h 
of the conſtitution of this country“ 1; 
conducive to the advancement of the 


great objects. 


The liberty of every agent muſt be 
limited by his power, the . oe. ty of doing 
any thing neceflarily preluppoling the 
power of doing it; hence that bring only 
whoſe power is infinite poſſeſles avlolute 


liberty. 


Whatſocver God determinately wills 
ro do, is done. He ſpake and the carth 
was, he commanded and it ſtood fait : 
he ſaid, Let there be light aud there was 
light f. In reſpect to all other beings 
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their volitions ate only efficient within 
à certain ipnere marked out by their 
Treator. 


Man apparently holding the loweſt 
place in the ſcale of rational exiſtence, it 
is probable his liberty correſponds to his 
ſituation, and is conſcquently of lels ex- 


tent than what naturally belongs to the 


other orders of intelligences, cf whom 
the leaſt, for any thing we know to the 
contrary, may be able to wield theſe 
elements at his pleaſure, over which the 
moſt powerful combination of human 
ſtrength and ſkill has ſo little command. 


What then is naturally beyond the 
limits of human power is no object of 
human liberty ; no one, for inſtance, is 
chought at liberty to walk acroſs the ocean, 
or fly to the moon; and in innumerable 
caſes within the natural limits, liberty 
may be wanting : how often is a man 

unable, 
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unable, and thee fre not free, to pratity 
his ambition, Ins ap,eficrs, or his 1ateret?, 
however willing he may be to do it, 


merely for want of occaſions and oppor - 
tunitics. 


Thus we fce the narrow beundaries of 
the liberty of man. The cates tre com- 
paratively f. in winch hr is able to act 
as he will; and this inzhility is one of 
the hapiicit circumitances of his con- 
dition; fince in his prelent ſtate of de- 
pravity, power gencrally ſerves him to 
no Other end then to do miſchiief to him- 
ſcif, and] to diſturb the order of political 
ald ſocial life. 


Indeed an unreſtrained liberty would 
be incompatible with the very belag of 
ſociery, which cannot ſubſiſt without ſuo- 
miſſioa to ſome common authority by 
which the fevera} claims of its members 
may be ad; udged and ſettled, 

However, 
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[ 6 ] 
However, though a citizen, as ſuch, 
muſt be ſubſect to controul, his liberty, 
1 he lives under a juit and wife govern- 
ment, will not on the whole be diminiſhed, 
but gixatly extended an improved. If 
every man was left to act according to 
his own will and pleaſure, there would 
ariſe a general conteſt ſor power, for 
wealth, and ſenſual gratifications; in the 
purſuit of their objects every one would 
be hable to be thwarted by the ability or 
addreſs, the force or artifice of his neigh- 
bour ; he could not even rear a hut or 
plant a garden without danger of ob- 
ſtruction 1n the attempt, or of depriva- 
tion in the poſſeſſion : Whereas every 
member of a well- regulated ſtate may act 
with a manly ſecurity within the boun- 
daries of law, and is provided with the 
means of redreſs, ſhould he at any time 
be injured by his fellow-citizens, When 
this 1s duly conſidered it will appear, that 
Jaw 1s the ſource of liberty, 
We 


1 

We ſhall now proceed more directly 
to the point in queſtion, and endeavour 
to ſhew that neither our moral improve- 
ment nor our real happinets, would de- 
rive any advantage from a liberty of 
acting in all cafes as we pleaſe. This, 
for the ſake Of diftinctneſs, it may be 
proper to conſider, firſt, as it relates to 
the Will; ſecanclly, to the Paſſions ; and 
thirdly, to the Underſtanding. 


We all know that habits are formed 
by repeated acts, and that every faculty 
is invigorated by exercue ; this is emi- 
nently true refpecting the Will. Let a 
child be ſuffered for ſome time to do as 
he pleaſes, and we ſet him become heady 
and violent, indignant at the leaſt oppo- 
ſition, and determined to purſue every 
object that ſtrikes his fancy. Nor is it 
abſolutely neceſſary that the object be 
naturally defirable ; the Will can lend it 
attractions by the mere act of chooſing 

it, 
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it, though before indifferent. And ig 
things pleaſing in themſelves it is an in- 
fuſion of ſelf-will which often gives them 
an acIditional reliſh, Nay, what 1s ſtill 
more range, ſuch is the malignant po 


tency of ths principle, that it can tranſ- 
form even miſcry itſelf into ſomething 
more deſirabhle than happineſs when flow- 
ing from obedience and due ſuburdination. 


«« Better (ſuys Satan) to reign in hell, than ſerve 
in heaven.?? 


It mult therefore be highly dangerous 
for a creature, naturally depraved, to be 
left without reſtraint ; and ſhouid we con- 
ſider political government in no other 
light than as a ſpecies of moral diſcipline, 
it would be found of no ſmall importance. 


The chief miſ-ry of man is, that he is 
{ct up for himſelf, affects to be his own 
lord, and would act in diſdain of all 
authority whatloever. To reciaun in. 
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ſpirit and reduce it to a proper ſubmiſſion, 
is one happy tendency of 2a well-ordered 
policy. Under ſuch a regimen a man finds 
himſelf perpetually controuled by falu- 
tary reſtrictions, and is obliged at every 
turn to yicld up his own to the Will of 
his lawful ſuperiors. Thus he acquires 
a habit of ſubjection to juſt authority, 
and the frowardneſs of his nature becomes 
partly corrected. 


To man, as he is now diſpoled, an 
unrefirained liberty, beſides the danger 
ariſing from it to his future happineſs, 
would contribute much lefs to his pre- 


ſent enjoyment than might at firſt be 


imagined. Perſons who can do as they 
pleaſe are often at a loſs to know hat 
they would plcate to do; half their time 
is waſted in idle ſuſpenſe, and the other 
in wandering from one deſign to another, 
without proſecuting any to good effect; 
and all that ſatisfaction which aries from 

a uſc ful 


[ 64 ] 
a uſcſul plan of liſe early adopted and 
ſucceſsfully purſued, is commonly loft 
by thoſe who are not ſtrictly confined to 
their object by the authority of their ſu- 
periors, or the urgency of their circum- 
ſtances. Hence it is often ſeen that 
younger brothers who are obliged to ap- 


ply themſelves to a profeſſion, paſs more 


comfortably through life than the heir of 
the family, who from being left to in- 
dulge his own humour, becomes capri- 
cious and re{tleſs, uneaſy to himſelf, and 
to all around him. 


There are few ſituations more unde- 
firable than that of a man left to himſelf, 
and condemned to rove in his own un- 
certainties. As in taking a journey, when 
we have to croſs a ſpacious plain, the 
eye after a while grows weary with wan- 
dcring, the ſpirits become feeble and 
ſcattered, and we are glad to enter an 


incloſcd country that preſents us with 
objects 


L 
objects on which both the eye and the 
mind may reſt, and be refreſhed ; ſo in 
the journey of life thoſe parts which 
confine us to definire and allowable pur- 
ſuits, are commonly more agreeable than 
others where we are left to roam at large. 


If we compare a condition of mode- 
rate ſubjection with what is looked upon 
in the world as a ſtate of independance, 
the former will appear preferable for 
dhcſe two reaſons ; firſt, becauſe it is leſs 
liable to anxious deliberation, and ſe- 
condly, becaulc it is leſs reſponſible for 
conſequences. When a man's conduct 
is preſcribed to him by his lawful ſupe- 
rior, he has nothing to do but practically 
to attend to it, provided what is en- 
joined be neither contrary to any divine 
command, nor to any law of immutable 
morality ; whereas he who has others and 
himſclt at his diſpoſal, is frequently ſub- 
ject to the perplexity of dubious coun- 
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ſels, and to the uneaſineſs ariſing from 
conſidering that he is anſwerable for every 
meaſure he adopts, and for every com- 
mand he impoſes. All this muſt be felt 
by every man of principle and reffec- 
tion ; and ſhould his conſcience happen 
to be delicate and ſcrupulous, muſt 
ſometimes be felt by him in a manner 
very painful and diſtreſſing. 


If we conſider this, we ſhall not won- 
der to find many perſons in the Romiſh 
church committing themſelves to ſuch 
as may direct them in ambiguous caſes, 
When a tender conſcience unites with a 
diffidence of temper, it naturally ſeeks 
repoſe this way. As the danger how- 
ever 15 great of miſtaking its guide, and 
as thoſe Hen who are beſt qualified for ſo 
clifficult an office will be the leaſt forward 
to underiake it, the Proteſtants have 
properly diſmiſſed, with other peculiari- 
ties of popery, this ſcheme of direction, 
2 as 


[67-3 
as more likely to be abuſed to the ſtupi- 


tying of conſcience, than improved to 
the relief of groundleſs ſcrupuloſity. 


Secondly : that exceſs of liberty which 
tends ſo much to vitiate the will, no leſs 
tends to deprave tne paſſions, and to 
augment their natural violence. The 
lavage ferocity, and enormous lewdncſs, 
with other monſtrous vices which marked 
the characters of many of the Roman 
emperors, as it cannot reaſonably be 
aſcribed to any extraordinary depravity 
of nature, muſt be reſolved into the 
want of that falutary diſcipline and re- 
ſtraint, which ſerved, in ſome meaſure, 
to keep other men within the bounds 


of virtue and decency. But there is no, 


need of recurring to remote examples 
to ſhew that thoſe who have been leaſt 
under the government of others are 
generally leaſt able to govern themſelves; 
and that power, when it falls into ſuct: 
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hands, is commonly converted into an 
inſtrument of ſenſuality and injuſtice. 


How little the liberty of gratifying the 
paſſions is calculated to render a man 
happy, may appear by attending only to 
their incroaching and inſatiable nature, 
when once they are indulged, together 
with their aptneſs to interfere and claſh 
with one another ; which ſeparate from 
every moral conſideration, and what here- 
after may take place under the righteous 
government of God, can hardly fail to 
breed much diſquiet in the boſom where 
they are ſuffered to reign uncontrouled. 
To make the moſt of them even as to 
this world, is to ſubdue their natural 
wildneſs, and inure them to the guiding 
hand of reaſon and religion. 


As civil polity extends not beyond 
the exterior order of ſociety, it can only 


oppoſe the paſſions in ſuch overt acts as 


violatc 


1 


violate this order. How great a range 
this leaves to their irregular motions, is 
obvious to the leaſt reflection. 


Though government can but very par- 
tially counteract the paſſions, it may 
powerfully excite and extend them, by 
furniſhing means for new gratifications, 
In a ſtate of rude nature, to draw his 
bow with a more certain aim, to array 
himſelf with the ſpoils of the beaſt he 
has overcome, or to track his way more 


ſurely through a wilderneſs, will content 


the ambition of a ſavage ; and if he can 
obtain proviſion for the day, and find a 
hovel to ſleep in, his natural wants are 
tolerably ſatisfied. If we compare with 
this the condition of a man in the latter 
periods of ſociety, when by the ſpread 
of luxury and refinement, every form of 
pleaſure, and every flattering diſtinction 
are trying to faſcinate his imagination, 


and to awaken every vanity that hes dor 
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rnant in his heart, it might appear to be 


queſtionable, wither the multiplied 


remptatians of ſuch a ſtate are ſuffici- 
ently compenſated by the reitraints it 
mpoſes. 


This may ſuffice in regard to the will 
and the puſtons: Proceed we now, 
thirdly, to conſider liberty as it relates 
to the uderflanding. The power diſ- 
played by ſome minds in purſuing or di- 
verſifying their enquiries at pleaſure, is 
much to be admired. They will paſs 
with vigour and facility from poetry to 
mathematics, from hiſtory to philoſophy, 
from phyſics to metaphyſics ; this, how- 
ever, while it gives variety and extent 
to their intellectual attainments, often 
renders them ſupcrticia) and trifling, by 
preventing a regular and ſteady applica- 
tion tu any one ſubject. Finding every 
Afculty give way before them, they are 
apr to be latished with the idea of what 
they 


„ 


they could have accompliſhed, and to 
aſſume the praiſe of genius without at- 
taining the reality of knowledge. 


Any eminent degree of intellectual li- 
berty is ſcarcely to be found out of poli- 
tical ſociety, and even within this pale, 
the individuals who poſſeſs it are com- 
paratively few. When the wants of the 
body are to be ſupplied by daily labour, 
there can be little room for mental excur- 
ſions; we ſhould generally look in vain 
for flights of genius, or the ſevere in- 
veſtigations of reaſon, amongſt hordes 
of ſavages, or in the maſs of civil com- 
munities, who, irom the unavoidable 


condition of humanity, muſt be chiefly 


engaged in corporeal employments. It 
is only amongſt thoſe claſſes of a culti- 
vated people who can live comfortably 
upon their own fortune, or by the re- 
wards held out to intellectual exertion, 
that we can probably expect to meet 
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with men of a free and enjarged under. 
landing. 


Thoſe who are thus endowed might 
pe of m1ch ſervice to the world, if, be- 
fore they went in queſt of new opinions, 
they carefully examined the old; and if 
they propoſed their ſpeculations with a 
duc deference to the judgment and autho- 
rity of others ; without this modeſty and 
precaution, they are in danger of be- 
coming heretical in religion, and fſedi- 
tious in politics. 


To reſtrain the exceſſes of a ſpirit of 
enquiry, without depriving ſociety in 
ſome meaſure of its uſe, is, I ſuppoſe, 
beyond the reach of political wildom. 
All human advantages muſt be taken as 
chey cx1ft, intangled with evils which 1t 
is impoffible entirely to ſeparare ; if we 
can get rid of the more importunate, it 
js all we can reaſonably expect. Wie 

4nd 


E 


and moderate governments will there fore 
lean to the fide of diſcuſſion, as gene- 
rally tending to their own improvement, 
and the common good of mankind; and 
will think it ſufficient if they can prevent 
its more material inconveniencies. 


Under deſpotic governments, we meet 
with few inſtances of a free and vigorous 
genius; the mind hes abject and de- 
preſſed with the body, without any ar- 
dour for rational inyeſtigation, which 
might draw down the vengeance of a 
power founded in ignorance and injuſ- 
tice. Civil and intellectual ſlavery gene- 
rate one another; and the ſame 1s true 
of liberty. If the government be free, 
it will liberalize and elevate the public 
underſtanding ; if deſpotic, it will fink 
and degrade it. On the other hand, if 
the public mind be dignified and ex- 
nanded with knowledge, it will hberalize 


the government; and if contracted and 
de baſcd 
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debaſcd by ignorange, it will invite op- 
preſſion and tyranny. 


The influence of this excurſive power 
of the mind upon virtue and happineſs, 
du ends upon the uſe that is made of it. 
To wander in the regions of fancy, to 
frame imaginary tales and adventures 
which afford no light to human conduct, 
to build airy ſyſtems of philoſophy and 
government, is commonly a childiſh, 
and at beſt an unprofitable amuſement. 


The mind was made for truth, eſpecially 


for moral and religious truth; and it is 
only by the purſuit and acquiſition of 
this, that it can be perfected and felici- 
tated. 


This reiic&tion naturally leads us to 
conſider another ſpecies of liberty, of a 
nature far ſuperior to the reſt, and which 
conſtitutes the true digntty of man; 
namely, moral liberty. 


By 


1 


By this. I underſtand a power of acting 
with an habitual and prevalent regard to 
what is morally right. 


Whether we place moral virtue in a 
conformity to the reaſon and fitneſs of 
things, or to the truth of things, or to 
their intrinſic worth and excellence, it 
will appear that the bulk of mankind are 
without the immediate power of thus 
conforming their actions, and conſe- 
quently without moral liberty. 


God as Creator is the abſolute pro- 
prietor of the univerſe, and has a right 
to do what he will with his own; as 
poſſeſſed of infinite perfection, he alone 
is qualified to govern the world he has 
created : if we combine this right and 
firneſs, we ſhall arrive at an adequate 
ground for an unlimited and voluntary 
ſubmiſſion to the divine authority and 
adminiſtration. 

What 
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What can be more fit and reaſonable, 
or more according to the truth of things, 
than to bow to his dominion whole pro- 
perty we are, and from whoſe power it 
is impoſſible to eſcape ; whoſe perfec - 
tion ſhould lea:l us, even though we 
were naturally independent, to place our- 
ſelves in ſubjection to him as the only 
way of attaining the higheſt dignity and 
felicity of our nature? Wherein does 
true virtue conſiſt but in treating things 
as they are, in valuing every thing ac- 
cording to its real worth, and conſe- 
quently involving in it a ſupreme regard 
to that Being whoſe excelience is infi- 
nite? | 

Such 2 regard is undoubredly required 
from us, and from the whole 1 telligent 
creation, unorn every principle of reaſon 
and fitacis, of truth and exccllence, of 
duty and intereſt. Yet how little this 
is rendered by men in general, and how 

little 


1 
little they are immediately capable of 
rendering it, will be evident upon a very 
flight cxamination. 


No proud man has the preſent power 
thus to regard his Maker, any more 
than he has the power inſtantly to aſſume 
a ſpirit of humility and dependance. He 
who has been accuſtomed to indulge his 
own will and humour, 1s in no imme- 
diate capacity of freely ſacrificing both 
to the will of another, and of ſubnutting 
all his thoughts, words and actions, to 
divine controul. He who has been 
uſed to do homage to himſelf, and per- 
haps to reccive it from others, has no 
proximate power voluntarily to abaſe 
himſelf beſore the holineſs and majeſty 
oft God, in whole preſence all creatures 
arc as nothing, and ſinful creatures worſe 
than nothing. Every proud man is 
therefore morally a flave, without the 
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CY 
power of doing that which it is morally 
fit and right he ſhould do. | 


The man of pleaſure labours under 
the ſame moral impotency. He 1s at 
liberty to purſue the gratifications of 
ſenſe, to chaſe the fading beauties of the 
world, and perhaps to ſeize various 
forms of excellence in art and nature ; 
but he is not at liberty for ſpiritual en- 
joyments, to taſte the refined pleaſures 
of devotion, or to delight in the perfec- 
tions of the divine nature. His wings 
are clipt, he can only flutter round the 
carth, and has no power of ſoaring aloft, 


« 'To the firit good, firſt perſect, and firſt fair.“ 


Men devoted to wealth are, if poſ- 
ſible, ſtill lefs capable of perceiving the 
beauty, or of feeling the obligations of 
true religion and virtue; ſuch is their 
degradation, that they art often looked 
down upon with contempt even by their 

fellow- 


[991 
clow-ſlaves as the low drudges of the 


world, incapable of every noble and 
generous ſentiment, 


We may therefore conclude, that the 
bulk of mankind are without the preſent 
power of preferring actually and in prix - 
rice, the excellence and felicity of virtuc, 
to the riches, the pleaſures, and tlie pri. 
of the world; conſequently that they 
are deſtitute of true moral liberty, and 
are ſlaves in the moſt depiorayic lenile. 


To relie ve us from this bondage, civil 
inſticurions can no further avail than as 
chey ſerve to promote real religion, 
which is the only thing capable of reco- 
vering to our nature its true ſrecdom. 

All beings, in their original ſtate, were 
perfect in their kind, without the leaſt 
defect, moral or phyſical. After the 
tormation of man, (od is repreſented 
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as looking down upon his works with 
complacency, and pronouncing them very 
good, as anſwerable to the great idea that 
exiſted in his own eternal mind. Man 
more eminently bore the image of his 
Maker, and approached him with filial 
delight and confidence. Thus was he 
conſtituted in honour and happineſs, but 
he continued not; he ſoon incurred the 
divine diſpleaſure by his diſobedience, 
and expoſed himſelf and his poſterity to 
known and unknown evils. 


In this flate of ruin, God again looked 
down upon man, and looked down in 
mercy as well as judgment. In the ſen- 
tence pronounced upon the tempter was 
conveyed an intimation of favour to the 
human race, through the ſeed of the 
woman ; by which feed we are autho- 
rized, from ſubſequent revelations, to un- 


derſtand Jeſus the Son of God. 


What 


l 

What would have been the future 
deſtiny of man, or whether he would 
have been brought into exiſtence at all, 
had not a gracious proviſion been made 
for his recovery upon the foreſight of 
his lapſe, as it hath not, that I know of, 
been expreſsly revealed, it would ſeem 
ro me preſumption in any man to deter- 
mine, God himſelf only can tell what 
it would have become him to do in a 
conjuncture which never exiſted, and 
which was never intended to exiſt, 


What concerns us to be acquainted 
with, is our preſent actual ſituation ; that 
we no longer ſtand before God upon the 
ground of creation but of redemption ; 
that all the help and hope of which we 
participate, is derived to us only through 
a Mediator; and that as we improve or 
neglect our advantages, we ſhall be dealt 
with in the final judgment. 


G It, 
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If, therefore, every good which now 
is derived to man is in virtue of the me- 
diation of Chriſt, then moral liberty, 
wich is a principal one, muſt flow to 
us in this channel. In vain would you 
expect to find it in the Stoa, or the 
Lyceum, in the groves of the Academy, 
or the gardens of Epicurus; or in any 
of our modern and improved ſchools of 
deiſm and legiſlative philoſophy. The 
goſpel contains the only ſcheme, and 1s 
the only proclamation of true liberty 
that the world was ever acquainted with; 
a liberty from guilt and tyrannic paſ- 
fions ; a liberty to obey the laws of piety. 
and the dictates of uncorrupted nature; 
a liberty, beyond all others, to be wel- 
comed with cordial gratulations. When 
the Greeks wert reſtored to the enjoyment 
of their ancient laws and immunities by 
the Roman general Flaminius, their ac- 
clamations, as Plutarch tells us, were 
heard out at fea, and the birds, which 

| were 
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were paſſing at the time, ſtunned witl: 


the noiſe, dropped down in the midit of 


the aſſembly, who unanimouſly hailed 


Flaminius as the ſaviour and defender of 


Greece. Yet how trivial was this pro- 
clamation of the proconſul compared 
with that made by the Saviour of the 
world, when in the ſynagogue of Naza-- 
reth he ſtood up and read from the pro- 
phet Iſaias, The ſpirit of the Lord is upon 
me, becauſe he hath anointed me to preach 


the goſpel to the poor, he hath ſent me to 


heal the broken-hearted, to preach deli- 
verance to the captives, and recovering of 
fight to the blind, to ſet at liberty they: 
that are bruiſed, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord“. Were theſe tidings 
univerſally publiſhed, and duly credited, 
the whole world could not fail to unite 
in acclamations of gladnels. 


Luke, chap. iv. ver 16—21. 
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Of our ſtate of moral bondage the 
wiſer heathens appear to have had ſome 
obſcure notion derived from tradition, 
which they dreſſed up after their own 
fancy. Plato repreſents the ſoul as ori- 
ginally winged, and flying through the 
heavens in the train of Jupiter and the 
gods ; and at certain ſeaſons he ſuppoſes 
her to have been admitted into ſome 
ſuper-celeſtial region, where ſhe con- 
templated truth, virtue and juſtice in 
their ſource. Thus, he ſays, ſhe con- 
tinued incxp:<Nbly happy, till neglect- 
ing to accompany the chariot of Jupiter, 
being ſeduced by her paſſion for Nectar 
and Ambroſia, ſhe loit her wings, fell 
to the earth, and was ſunk into the 
body *. Could Plato have told us how 
the might recover her wings, and again 
mount aloft to the banquet of the gods, 


—ͤ]— — — — NP Un 


* 3ce Plato's Phædrus. 
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he would have tol.] us what we are prin- 
cipally concerned to know, but what is 
only taught in the ſchool of Chriſt. 
Even Porphyry, who was ſo determined 
a foe to the Chriſtian religion, and fo 
perfectly acquainted with the moſt re- 
fined and myſterious doctrines of paga- 
niſm, iays, © he had not learned that 
« any univerſal method of liberating the 
cc ſoul had yet been diſcovered by the 
& wiſdom of philoſophy “.“ £ 


The pre-eminence of moral to every 
other ſpecies of liberty, needs little illuſ- 
tration. What could it avail a man to 
climb the Alps, or the Andes, to viſit 
the pyramids of Egypt, or the great wall 
of China; or more wiſely perhaps fit at 
home, under the protection of equal 
laws, and quietly enjoy his portion of 


Sn —— - — 
* Sec Aug. de Civit Dei. Lib. x. cap. 32. 
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tue good things of this life? What would 
it avail him to range through all the arts 
and ſciences, and traverſe the intellectual 
world, if he is held with inviſible chains, 
fettered with guilt, and tyrannized by his 
paſſions. 


As nothing ſo much dignifies our na- 
ture as moral liberty, we might chiefly 
expect to find it among thoſe, who, by 
their rank in ſociety, are taught to aſpire 
after whatever 1s laudable and excellent. 
Vet ſuch an expectation is not juſtified 
by fact; neither the abodes of ſplendor, 
nor of greatneſs, neither courts nor ſe- 
nates, have hitherto been the favourite 
haunts of that freedom which implies an 
exemption from the power of ſenſuality, 
avarice, and ambition. 


It is, however, the glory of chriſti- 
anity, that it can liberate the mind in all 
exterior circumſtances, in the higheſt 

elevation 


* 
elevation of power and fortune, and in 
the loweſt condition of bondage. Paul 
and Silas, when thruſt into the inner pri- 
ſon at Philippi, and faſtened in the ſtocks, 
by ſinging praiſes to God at midnight, 
ſhewed the freedom of their ſpirits *. 
And how ſuperior to king Agrippa does 
the former appear, when pleading his 
cauſe before him, he uttered this fervent 
wiſh ; 1 would to God, that not only thou, 
but all who hear me this day, were both 


almoſt and altogether ſuch as I am, except 


theſe bonds f. And at this day, among 
thoſe highly injured Africans, whoſe civil 
emancipation has of late been ſo nobly 
attempted, ſome we have reaſon to be- 
lieve are the denizons of heaven, and 
enjoy an enfranchiſement even under the 
ſcourge of oppreſſion, to which it may 
be feared both their oppreſſiors and ad- 
vocates are commonly ſtrangers. 


* Acts, chap. xvi, + Ibid. chap. xxv1. 
G 4 So 
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So far as any man, whether he is 2 
Weſt- India planter, or in any other rank 
or ſtation, acts the part of a tyrant, he 
forfeits all juſt claim to the dignity of 
moral freedom. Nor has a patriot much 
to boaſt of his ſuperior character, if, 
while he promiſes liberty to others, he 
himſelf is a ſlave of depravity ; ſuch a 
patriot preaching political ircedom in 
chains of moral bondage, is juſt the re- 

verſe of Paul the apoſtle. 


In the kingdom of God, a ſpirit of 
liberty runs through every rank of ſub- 
ordination ; though he ſhould be a ſlave 
in the order of this world, a ſubje& of 
this kingdom 1s free in the nobleſt ſenſe, 

by holding, as it were, in capite, under 
the great Lord of the univerſe. 


Another principal object of govern- 
ment is property; while this is left un- 
protected, and open to depredations, 

ſociety 


3 

ſociety can never riſe above a ſavage 
ſtate ; no flocks and herds will be reaicd, 
no lands will be cultivated, no regular 
proviſion wil be male for the ſupply of 
human wants. It is only a ſecure enjoy- 
ment of what is acquired, that wil 
ſtimulate induſtry and quicken invention, 
that will accumulate Hock, and prov e 
thoſe various arts that arc mccedary 0 
the exiſtence and order of civil lite, 


In the progreſs of ſocicty as indivi- 
duals grow wealthy, which will be the 


caſe where property 1s ſecure, and where 


induſtry and ingenuity have iree ſcope ; 
to the arts of neceſſity, others for the 
ſake of convenience and ornament will 


be added, and perhaps ſhould be allowed 
within certain limits, 


It would be defirable, indeed, that 
every member of a community ſhould 
be engaged in ſome way of real utility; 

| but 
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but this may not always be practicable. 
Suppoic a thouſand perſons in the wilds 
of America united in one body politic, 
and ſuppoſe one half of them ſufficient, 
by moderate labour, to provide for the 
phyſical wants of the whole ; of the other 
half but few could properly be employed 
as lawyers, phyſicians, philoſophers, or 
divines ; and unleſs ſome new occupa- 
tions be ſtruck out to preſerve the reſt 
from idleneſs, diſtreſſing muſt be the con- 


dition, and, probably, ſhort the duration, 
of this little ſtate. 


So far then as ſupernumerary arts by 
affording employment, prevent one part 
of ſociety from becoming a burden, or 
a nuiſance to the other, they are war- 
ranted by the ſevereſt policy ; but when, 
from a principle of luxurious indulgence, 
they become multiplied beyond this ne- 
ceſſity, they are ſure to prove pernicious 
to morals and religion. And this we 

| may 
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may pronounce will infallibly be the con- 
ſequence of increaſing wealth in a ſtate, 
as in the preſent condition of human na- 
ture this powerful engine will not fail to 
be applied to the promotion of every 
device that can miniſlcr to the paſſions. 


It may be ſaid, however, on the other 
fide, that though wealth will certainly 
generate many low and vicious arts, yet 
that it ſerves to excite others, which, by 
refining the taſte, may help to improve 
the moral character, 


That the fine arts cannot flouriſh 
without the foſtering hand of riches is 
allowed. Men, till they are provided 
with the neceſſaries and the principal 
conveniencies of life, are not diſpoſed to 
look out for its clegancies; and what 
meets with little encouragement can 
make but little progreſs. No great artiſt 


was ever produced among a horde of 


ſavages, 
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ſavages, nor during that firſt period of a 
community when it was ſtruggling for 
eſtabliſhment. 


It is true alſo, that by cultivating the 
arts in queſtion, a juſt and quick per- 
ception of natural fitneſs and pr-portion, 
of harmony and beauty, is formed ; and 
were this ſo cloſely connected with the 
moral ſenſe as ſome have ſuppoſed, every 
choice repoſitory of art would doubtleſs 
be a ſchool of virtue, 


That natural excellence bears ſome 
analogy to moral, and will uggeſt it to 
a mind duly diſpoſed, may be admitted, 
without allowing them to be objects of 
the ſame individual taſte, Men the moſt 
exquiſitely alive to artificial and natural 
beauty, are often inſenſible to the charms 
of true virtue, which, if rightly diſcerned, 


would, according to a ſeriument of Plato, 
kindle 
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kindle in the ſoul an incredible deligit 
and admiration, 


It is not however to be denied, that a 
good man may be a great artiſt, and 
that his art may contribute to the pro- 
motion of virtue. Be may teach the 


canvas or the marble to inſpire j uſt and 2 
noble ſentiments, and by tranſmitting 815 
durable monuments to the honour of "#4 
ſuch who have deſerved well of man- 14840 
kind, may excite poſterity to a laudable ; 475 
emulation. All this is poſũble, and per- De) 
haps not without example. : my 
If the fine arts can only flouriſh in 2 . 
the advanced ſtages ſociety, the ſame 147 
muſt hold equally true of the ſciences, 1 5 
which certainly ſtand no leſs in need of 4 11 
encouragement, We could no mare ur” 
reaſonably expect to meet with an able f 9 
mathematician or aſtronomer an” the y 7 0 
. ** 
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Hurons or the Iroquois, than with an ex- 
quiſite painter or ſtatuary. 


I would not here be underſtood as if T 
meant to confound the fine arts, either 
in point of dignity or uſe, with mathe- 
matical ſcience or a genuine experimental 
philoſophy, which, excepting ſome of 
their more abſtruſe and curious parts, 
deſcrve, undoubtedly, to be confidered 
in a much ſuperior light ; for while the 
former can only exhibit beautiful and 
ſtriking pictures of nature, and lend em- 
belliſhment to ſociety, the latter ſerves 
to unfold the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the Creator in the ſtructure and deſtina- 
tion of his works, an end far more ex- 
cellent ; beſides ſupplying many ſolid 


advantages to human life. 


It our minds were ſound, and rightly 
eonſtituted, all things would contribute 
* 
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to their improvement; every excellence 
of art, as well as every diſcovery of na- 
ture, would lead to the great ſource of 
truth and perfection; ſhadows would 
teach realities, and creation become a 
mirrour of the Deity. At preſent our 
condition, as not unaptly conceived by 
an ancient philoſopher “, reſembles that 
of men chained down from their infancy 
in a cavern, with their backs towards the 
light, and thus left to contemplate the 
figures projected upon the ſides of their 


priſon, miſtaking them for the real ob- 
jects. | 


Man in this ſhadowy ſtate is fond of 


thadows, and turns his back upon the 


world of realities. He will dwell with 
rapture on the power of Raphael's pencil 
diſplaying the hiſtories and characters of 


— 


„ 
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* See Plat. rep. lib. 7, initio. 
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icripture, without any regard to the real 
nature of the things repreſented ; and 
will ſpeculate with wonder on the carth 
and viſible heavens which ſhall ſoon 
paſs away and be diſſolved, while he re- 
mains inſenſible to that world which 
knows neither time nor change, and to 
which he ſtands fo nearly related. 


Whatever does not tend to ſtrengthen 
in man a regard to futurity, or in reſpect 
to the preſent life, is not eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to the ſupply of his primary 
wants, muſt be to him of no great im- 
portance. Upon this principle I fear 
we ſhall be obliged to lower our eſtima- 
tion of a great deal that is called learn- 
ing, and of many ingenious arts, as 
being neither needful to protect the body 
from the injuries of the elements, nor to 
provide it with ſufficient ſuſtenance ; and 
alſo as it may be fairly queſtioned, whe- 
ther on the whole they are really con- 
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ducive to the moral improvement of 
mankind. 


To juſtify this query it may be ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve, that at the very period 
when the Greeks were moſt highly diſ- 
tinguiſned on account of their learning 
and taſte, the practice of lending out 
their wives, of expoſing their children, 
of indulging unnatural luſts, was com- 
mon amongſt them ; which ſhews that 
the corruption of their morals kept at 
leaſt equal pace with their literary and 
polite accompliſhments; and that the 
love of virtue, and a true taſte for the 
Belles lettres or the fine arts, are not, as 
ſome have fondly imagined, branches 
{ſpringing from the ſame root. 


If the worſt effect of wealth was to 
raiſe up a few ingenious men to embeliiſh 
and dignify ſociety, it might well be 
tolerated under the moſt perfect ſyſtem 
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of government; but the evil is, that 
luxury, its inſeparable attendant, is not 
ſatisfied without a numerous train of lefs 
refined miniſters; and this at the expence 
of the neceſſary buſineſs of life, which 
is left to ſtagnate for want of thoſe hands 
that arc retained by vanity and vice. 


Indeed by ſumptuary and other regu- 
lations, ſomething may be done to ob- 
ſtruct the courſe of luxury; yet without a 
prevalence of religious principle beyond 
what has hitherto been known, nothing 
will prove an effectual bar againſt it but 
poverty. The Romans, while they were 
poor, lived according to the ſimplicity 
of nature; by ſkilfully aſſociating poverty 
with honour, a few acres were cnough 
for the proudeſt citizen ; but after the 
influx of Attatic wealth the love of plea- 
lure got the better of their pride, and 
they ſoon became infamouſly abandoned 
and proſligatce. The ſame has happened 

10 


* 
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to every other people in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances. Should a nation ever be formed 
upon the principles of true Chriſtianity, 
another ſcene would be exhibited; ſuch 
a nation, if poor, would not eagerly ſeek 
to be rich; and if poſſeſſed of riches 
would not employ them in procuring 
private induJgencies, or diſplaying a vain 
public magnificence, but in relieving the 
wants and promoting the improvement 
of mankind in general, reſerving only a 
modeſt and adequate fund for the main- 
renance of the common lafety. 


While the world continues to act upon 
its old principles, riches can only add 
wings to corruption; and thoſe who 
make them the ſtandard of public prol- 
perity have no juſt idea either of virtue 


or of policy. 


Except in thoſe climates where nature 
furniſhes almoſt of herfſcii all that is 
H--9: needful 
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need{ul fur the ſuſtenance of life, nd 
human wiidom, as we have ſeen, can raiſe 
the bulk of a people above the neceſſity 
of moderate labour ; ard the fewer they 
are who ſtand exempted from this neceſ- 
fit, the more is the virtue and happi— 
nefs of the community likely to be pro- 
moted. It is not meant that all ſhould 
be engaged in manual occupations, or in 
ſuch as are of direct utility, which in a 
great nation may ſeem impracticable; it 
is cnough if no man be left unemployed 
in ſome way or other, corporeal or in- 
tellectual, innocently at leaſt as to him- 
ſelt, and without detriment to his fellow- 
citizens. 


5 
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Employment 1s one of the greateſt 
political objects: W here this is duly pro- 
vided tor, where every citizen is engaged 
in ſome uſeful or honeſt occupation, in 
ſhort, where idleneſs is excluded, and 
mc arts of luxury are unknown, all 

muſt 


1 


muſt tend to individual and general hap- 
pineſs. 


Among the other diſadvantages of un- 
civilized life is the want of regular occu- 
pation. A ſavage will he for days to- 
gether ſtretched in his cabin or in the 
ſhade, till rouſcd by hunger he again 
ſallies forth into the wilderneſs in queſt 
of prey, thus ſharing his time between 
violent motion and torpid reſt. 


Yet ſome modern writers have exerted 
all the forte of their genius and eloquence, 
in attempting to elevate the ſavage above 
the civilized ſtate of man. Inſtead of 
Greeks and Romans we hear of Caffres 
and Eſkimaux, of Cherokees and Chicke- 
ſaws; to theſe or to other hordes who 
are ſuppoſed ſtill more entirely under the 
tuition of uncorrupted nature, we are 
directed for examples of pure virtue and 
Aamingled felicity. 

H 3 Whether 
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1 Whether the indigence and rudeneſs 
5 of ſavage life is preſcrable to a wealthy 
and luxurious ſtate of ſociety, I am not 
anxious to determine; but it may ſafely 
be affirmed, that there is a middle period 
be which is preferable to either, after a 
| people have emerged from barbariſm, 


. and before they have arrived at falſe re- 
. finement. 

Wo 

ul ; 8 

[ It is eaſy for the fancy to inveſt with 


borrowed qualities perſons and things 
with which we are little acquainted. A 
voyager touching upon a ſtrange coaſt, 
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fi& ad and beholding a company of the natives 
3 4 ſeated at their eaſe under the foliage of 
.* ſome ſpreading oak or plantain, while 
B . others are ſcen diverting themſelves on 
1 37 the lawn with the dance and the ſong, 
18 will be ready to imagine himſelf tranſ- 
j 4 4 ported to a paradiſaical region where all 
"oh is innocence and delight; and ſhould he 


happen to be received to a hoſpitable. 
repaſt, 


1 


repaſt, inſtead of being devoured him- 
ſelf, he will be difpoſed to requite them 
with the praiſe of every virtue that can 
adorn humanity. To appearances much 
leſs flattering than theſe, we are probably 
indebted for ſome late panegyrics upon 
ſavage life and manners. We all know 
how common it is for men, eſpecially 
for travellers, out of mere vanity to em- 
belliſh their narratives; and we may know 
too that there are not wanting ſome, who 
will both embelliſn and invent, from a 
malignant deſign of exaiting nature at 
the expence of chriſtianity. 


Man is radically the ſame in all fitu- 
ations. The love of pleaſure, the love 
of conſequence, and the love of wealth, 
where wealth 1s to be obtained, are na- 
turally his ruling principles, only diverſi- 
fied in their operation according to the 
various phyſical and moral circumſtances 
in which he is placed. | 

H 4 For 
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For what virtue a ſavage 15 diſtinguiſhed 
I have yet to learn, unleſs we will dignify 
with the name a ſullen kind of fortitude 
by which he will brave pain and death, 
and almoſt juſtify the rant of the Stoics, 
that man by diſcipline may become proof 
againſt all external evils: Though this 
ſavage ſtoutneſs has indeed been oſtenta- 
tiouſly cppoſcd to the ſufferings of Chriſ- 
tian martyrs, by men who will ſee no 
difference between a natural hardineſs 
ſupported by the obſtinacy of pride, and 
the power of divine faith and reſignation. 


Nor am I able to imagine wherein the 
ſuperior happineſs of a ſavage can con- 
fiſt, unleſs we chooſe to place it in his 
pride of independance. He has no maſter 
to ſerve Hor patron to pleaſe ; he can lie 
down and riſe up, go out and come in 
as a od of the creation, above ceremony 
and above controul. On the other hand, 
however, it muſt be remembered, that 

7 10 
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if he pays no regard to others they pay 
as little to him, and that in all the dignity 
of his condition he is in conſtant danger 
of being left to ſtarve in his hut, or to 
periſh in the deſert. 


Man muſt in ſome degree be huma- 
nized before he 1s capable of ſcience, 
virtue, or happineſs, and he can only be 
humanized in ſociety ; from which ſhould 
he early be ſeparated, and ſuffered to 
run wild in the woods, he would probably 
ſoon loſe even the rudiments of ſpeech, 
his ideas would ſcarce be extended beyond 
the objects that ſurrounded him, his 
powers of reflection would lie dormant, 
and the human would almoſt be levelled 
with brute natures. And 1n proportion 
as the condition of a ſavage approaches 
to this, the greater muſt be his intel- 
lectual and moral inability. 


Man 
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Man is very much the product of his 
eJucation ; nature only furniſhes capa- 
city, "tis education which calls it forth 
and directs it; and no man was ever 
qualified to educate himſelf. A mind 
of the greateſt powers mult be indebted 
to foreign aſſiſtance in its progreſs from 
ignorance to knowledge, from rudeneſs 
to refinement. Reaſon continues long 
in ler infancy, during which ſhe has need 

leading-ftrings; and after ſhe has 
gained vigour to walk alone, muſt be ſup- 
plied wich principles en which to pro- 
ccd Gr the will be in conſtant danger 
of wancering into error. Theſe prin- 
ciples in natural enquiries the mult bor: 
row from the ichool of experience, ane 
in thoſe winch concern religion, from 
wvinc revelation. 


It is the want of ſuch principles, to- 
gether with the fluggiſhneſs of his facul- 
wes, that retains a ſavage in his ſtate of 

rudencls, 


rudeneſs. He need; not only axioms on 
which to ground hit rt ſonings, but the 
influence of other minds to excite his 
own to a proper exertion, and this he 
cannot find out of cultivated ſociety. 


I have ſometimes in croſſing an ex- 
tenſive down met with a ſhepherd tending 
his flock in ſome ctired valley, far re- 
moved from the buſy walks of men, 
who has appeared in his perceptions not 
much ſuperior to the animals under his 
care, ngr much better able to expreſs 
them. 9 And among the peaſantry in 
general, if we examine thoſe who have 
never been taught the common rudi- 
ments of learning, what a ſcantineſs of 
ideas, what groſſneſs of apprehenſion, 
and of conſequence, what unaptneſs for 
moral and religious inſtruction! W hereas 
in towns enlivened by trade and manu- 
factures, where tlie inhabitants freq «1.tly 
converſe and tranſact bulineſs wit one 
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another and with ſtrangers, even the 
poor and uneducated commonly maniteſt 
a ſhare of ability and intelligence, which 
is rarely to be found in the huts of 
ploughmen and ſhepherds; while ſuch 
as are a little raiſed above a ſtate of 
penury, and whoſe underſtandings have 
received a degree of culture, may per- 
haps of all the various claſſes of man- 
kind, juſtly be conſidered as the moſt 
prepared auditors of true wiſdom. 


When a man's exterior condition falls 
below a humble mediocrity, when his 
mind is depreſſed with poverty and toil, 
or ſuſpended with anxiety on account of 
a precarious ſubſiſtence, the counſels of 
reaſon and religion will commonly be 
delivered to him in vain. When Moſes 
ſpake to his brethren in Egypt, they 
hearkene1 not to him, for anguiſh of ſpirit, 
and for cruel bondage *. Nor is a full 


—— uʃ—Y— — —— 


—— 
— 


* Lxod. vi. 9. 
6 eſtate 
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eſtate more propitious to wiſdom. [In 
one of the prophets, God is thus intro- 
duced as reproaching huis people Irael, 
] ſpake unio thee in thy proſperity, but 
thou ſaidſt, I will not hear. Theſe, with 
innumerable inſtances that come under 
daily obſervation, ſhew the propriety of 
Agur's prayer, Give me neither poverty 
nor riches. 


The extremes of learned refinement 
and unenlightened barbariſm are no leis 
unfavourable to the acquiſition of truc 
wiſdom. The polite {choi-i, and the 
philoſophic ſage, are often found as un- 
qualified ſubjects of religious teaching 
as the untutored ſavage ; orifing indeed 
not from literature or philoſophy in them- 
ſelves, but from that preſumption with 
which they are fo apt to {well the mind, 
and indiſpoſe it to that doctrine whoſe 
firſt and laſt inſtruction is humility. 


— — — — 


* Jer. xxii. 21. 
Though 
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Though mediocrity is not the ſtandard 
g of true virtue, as Ariftotle ſuppoſed, it 

. ſeems beſt however in thoſe endowments 
1 and advantages which relate merely to 
our preſent ſtate. Man is not made for 
extremes; his body ſeidom arrives at its 

N due expanſion and vigour except in 
| tempcrate climates ; and moderate talents 
$ 5 and cheun:ſtance: wry centrally bet ſuited 
| to his mind. 
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arc no further encouraged than as they 
are calculated to increaſe or preſerve 
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What then ſhall we think of that policy 

which by an undue extenſion of com- 
merce breaks tius ſyſtem of mediocrity 
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It is curious to obferve the werent 
wicas entertain anon te fame lies 15 
in different ages. Among the ancient 
Creeks trade was 0 d wich inlamy; 
both Plato and Arifturle were tor: ex- 
cluding thote who Tan in it from the 
rank of citizens; and it is nl jate 
times that in d own country it has rin 
uno eſtimation. Even agriculturc, eh 
5 now juſuly accounted amon's the 01 
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liberal as well as neceſſary arts, was by 
the Lace demonians and other military 
ſtates thought only fit to be exerciſed by 
Naves. Thee high-minded gentlemen 
deemed nothing worthy their attention 
but war and conqueſt, which now, at 
leaſt in theory, are growing out of faſhion. 
and yielding to the general predilection 
for manufactures and commerce. 


Rem, rem, quocunque modo, rem.“ 


To aſſert in general that commerce is 
not preſcrable to war would not be uſt, 
becauſe war is an evil in its own nature, 
and commerce only by its exceſs; yet this 
exceſs may be fuch as to render it more 
deſtructive than war itſelf. Sevicr armis 
luxuria incubuit, is the remark of a Ro- 
man ſatyriſt after Italy was deluged with 
the riches of the Eaſt. 


It cannot be too much inculcated, that 
nothing is of real valuc which docs not 
tend 
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tend to promote the virtue and harmileis 
enjoy ments of mankind, however it may 
add to the diſlipating pleaſures, the opu- 
lence, or the ſplendour of life. 


Here then we muſt come to religion, 
to which we are led by every juſt enquiry 
into the nature and ſtate of man, as the 
only ſource of true virtue and innocent 
pleaſure, 


I know indeed that ſome late pre- 
tended philoſophers have endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh an opinion, that a wiſe legiſlation 
is all that is neceſſary to make the world 
virtuous and happy; and conſequently 
that all the evils which mankind have 
hitherto laboured under, are to be aſcribed 
to a want of political ſcience, Now, 
allowing that whatever evils have ariſen 
from bad government are capable of cor- 
rection by the contrary, ſtill it may be 
true, that ſuch as made their way into the 

1 world 


1 


world previous to all civil government 
whatloever, may require remedies which 
no human policy or power can provide 


ir ab Bl. 
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Let us however for a moment liſten to 
theſe political ſages. Virtue, according 
to TIC great doctor Helvetius, conſiſts 
in the knowledge (why not the practice?) 
of thoſe duties we Owe one to another, 
ud therefore ſuppoſes the formation of 
Ocrenes. © A man,” ſays he, © born 
iT a delert iſſe and abandoned to himſelf, 
would remain without vice and withour 
virtue,” © What then,” he proceeds, 
„ muſt we underſtand by the words vir- 
(ous and vicious, but actions either uſeful 
or injurious to the public“? The fame 
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* Vertu—conhfte dans la connoiflance de ce 
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vec ſes hommes fe doivent les uns aux autres elle 

luppute par conſequent la formation des ſocictes. 


Ne 
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is heid by others of this pläloſophie 
Icnool: I ſhall only ſubjoin a paſſage 
trom Raynall: “ Since ſociety,” he ob- 
ſerves, © ſhout be uſeful to all its mem- 
bers, tlity ought every one in return to 
be uſt; to ſociety : So, to be virtuous 
is to be uſeful, and to be vicious is to be 
ulis or hurtful: Peloid, the ſum of 
morality. *. Hence it is but fupnofing 
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laws, That nothing is wanting to reſam 


he world out a wiſe legiſlation. 


What ſuch writers mean by being uſe- 
tal to ſocicty we may collect from their 
:deas of human happineſs. © I main- 
Lain,” ſays Heivetius, © that man from 
his very frame and conſtitution is only 
capable of the pleaſures of ſenſe *.” 
Again, Phyſical ſenſibility conſtitutes 
man himſelf, and is the foundation of all 
that pertains to his being .“ Hence he 
infers that neither our deſires or know- 
ledge can extend beyond the ſenſes. Ac- 
cordingly he conſiders thoſe as the only 


— 


* Je dis que Phomme, n'etant, par ſa nature, 
ſenſible qu'aux plaiſirs des ſens, ces plaiſirs, par 
conſequent, ſont unique objet de ſes deſirs.— 
ticlv, de Peſprit, Diſc. 3. Ch. 10. 


+ La ſenſibilite phyſique eſt l'homme lui-meme 
& le principe de tout ce qu'il eft. Auſſi ſes con- 
iſſances n'atteignent-elles jamais au-dela de ſes 
i:15, Id. de l'homme Recap. Ch. 2. 


5 ſaints 


17 1 
laints who add to the public ſtock of 


ſenſitive enjoyments by inventing ſome 
new pleaſure “. 


Theſe are notions at which Epicurus 
might have bluſhed, who by placing the 
ſupreme good of man in indolence of 
body and tranquillity of mind, affected 
at leaſt a kind of philoſophic ſuperiority 
to mere animal gratifications. 


The doctrine of this ſchool, that truth 


alone 1s ſufficient for regenerating man- 
kind, 1s certainly new, and worthy of 
its authors. Philoſophers have formerly 
been uſed to lament the feebleneſs of 
reaſon, which when ſingle and unſup- 
ported, they found was commonly over- 
borne and trampled under foot amidſt 
the ſcuffle and tumult of the world. They 
have lamented that the judgments of men 


* See de l' homme, Sec. 1. Ch. 13. 
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t ſcems was ignorant of the irreſiſtibe 
efficacy, or as fome chovu'e 19 ipeak, the 


ommpotency Of truth 


Should we ak thete political prophets, 
what wonder-workimg triths they have in 
commiſſion to reveal ? they will tell us, 
amen we ea in refpect of their 
FONTS: 1 nat the Obieéts of. theic rights 
arc liberty, property, ſecurity, and re- 
ſiſtancc of - oppreffion :; Finally, that the 
people arc tie Ony mult tource of civil 
authority. And are theie truths, ad- 
mitting them to be ſuch, of ſufficient 
potency to regencrate man, and reſtore 
him to the truc dignity of his nature; 
which neither inſtruct him in his origin 


or end, nor in his ſituation under the 


moral government of God, that * moſt 
ancient city and polity,” as the philotophic 
emperor tpeaks *, to whoie laws all ra- 
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2 Marc, Antonin. Lib. 2, Sect. 11. 
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tional creatures are ſubje&t? Our ſage 
legiſſators ſhould conſider this, before 
they preſume to ſubſtitute in the place of 
religion their dubious and ſlippery po- 
litics. Before they take upon them to 
le giſlate for immortal man, they ſhould 
leara to extend their views beyond the 
pre ſent ſage of cxiſlence, and the tragi- 
comedies that are acting upon it, to a 
life to come, and the great ſyſtem of the 


Univerſe. © The fineſt gentleman,” ſays 


a noble author, (and we may affirm the 
ſame of the proſoundeſt politician) © muſt 
after all be conſidered but as an idiot, 
who talking much of the knowledge of 
the world and mankind, has never fo 
much as thought of the ſtudy or know- 
ledge of himſelf, or of the nature and 


government of that great Public and 
World whence he holds his being. 


Quill ſumus, & quidnam victuri gignimur *.” 


— —  ——__________ 


Shaft. Characteriſtics. Vol. z. p. 109. 
If 
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If man beſides a preſent has a future 
intereſt which is infinitely more im- 
portant, and if religion points out the 
only way of ſecuring this intereſt, then 
that policy which ſupplants religion, cuts 
off the beſt hopes of our nature. But 
the policy which tells us that to be good 
citizens is the ſum of all our duty to 
God and man, evidently ſets aſide the 
firſt and great Jaw of religion which en- 
Joins a ſupreme regard to the Author of 
our exiſtence, without which it teaches 
us, that whatever be our character in 
ſociety we can never be admitted to a 
participation of the divine favour in a 4 i 
happy immortality. Should therefore 
any government inſpire a contempt or 10: 
neglect of piety, it might juſtly be con- Ln 

| ſidered as an enemy to the true intereſt "1 
of man, though it ſhould elevate a people 441] 
to the higheſt pitch of greatneſs, or place 44 
them in any other ſituation which might 
better conduce to their temporal enjoy- 120 
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While it enieavours to intercept the view 


of another work, its counjels in this 
vill be ſmirten With infatugtion, and that 
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people who are deluded by it will 
find teme UCPMVEd at ONCE of the 
bicſunes of the pretent, and the hopes 
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be true; let us again reſlect What a hidegus 
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ſoectacl WOULD 
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LY exhibited by a number 
of immortal heings, immortal in tire 6 
2 their fertiſlinels or tlieir ſophiſcrv, 
occupying or amuſing themiclycs during 
the mort courſe Of this lite, Without any 
concern for what may take place bevond 
it. The more ſuch a lucicty. ſhould be 
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found at its eaſe, the more deeply it was 
intrenched in political ſecurity, and a- 
bounding in preſent gratifications, the 
more awful would be its ſituation ; war, 
peſtilence, or famine, or if there be any 
{till ſorer calamities that might ſerve to 
rouſe it to a ſenſe of futurity, would in 
the eye of reaſon be far leſs dreadful, 
than to be left to enjoy the preſent world 
without fear or diſturbance, chanting the 
Syren ſong, Let us eat and drink for da- 
morrow we die 


The reaſoning of the above author to 
ſet aſide the importance of religion to 
the welfare of a ſtate, appears to be this 
T hat the fortunes of men depend upon 
their conduct, and their conduct upon 
their habits, their paſſions, and their 
temperament, But ought he not to have 
better conſidered, that religious opinion 
frequently operates to the formation of 
the moſt powerful habits, as well as to 
. | weaken 
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weaken and diflolve them; that the paſ- 
ſions are influenced by apprehenſions of 
furure, as well as of preſent, good and 
evil; and that even the temperament is in 
ſome degree ſubject to the power of re- 
ligion ? Though articles of faith produce 
not always their full effect, they always 
produce ſome effect, they give ſome im- 
pulſe to the mind, and when rightly 
formed and ſeconded by action, always 
generate right affections and habits, and 
tend to produce a happy temperament ot 
the whole man ; conſequently muſt con- 
tribute both to individual and general 
happineſs. 


It is uſual with the enemies of true 
religion to confound it with ſome abject 
ſuperſtition, which degrades the under- 
ſtanding, ſinks the courage, and begets 
a mean and puſillanimous character; and 
this confuſion is the more eaſy, as re- 
ligion inſtructs its diſciples to regard 
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with com parade indifference thoſe things 
winch are the great ob:cfts of purſuit to 
others; though when tlie cauſe of trut] 
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However, though it is highly injurious 


G repre [ent C1191 On as unfriendly to tne 
real welfare or ioc ty, by converting its 
members into ſupe rititious monks or idle 


viſionaries, I will not afſert with a very 


cement writer “, that it naturally tends 


to pontical aggrandizement. He thinks 
that a perfect}y virtuous nation, (vhich 
can only by izrmed upon the principles 
Picty,) wouid in a courſe of ages, 
according to tne ordinary progreſs of 
things, obtain the empire of the world. 
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This is certain, that the effect of 
Chriſtianity upon every individual who 
humbly {ubmits to its diſcip line, is the 
improvement of his own character in 
every reſpect, It teaches him to hve 
ſoberly, rightcouſly, and godly in this 
preſent world; to love good men of every 
name and to pity the bad, to frar God 
and honour the king : It teaches him in 
whatever ſtate he is therewith ro be con- 
tent; and ſo far from training him up to 
an indolent and viſionary life, it inſtructs 
him to be diligent in buſineſs, fervent in 
ſpirit, ſerving the Lord ; to labour with 
his hands the thing which is good, that 
he may have to give to him who needeth ; 
laying it down as a fundamental principle 


of equity, that if any man will not work, 


neither ſhould he eat. In ſhort, whatſo- 
ever things are true, whatſoever things are 
boneft, whatſoever things are juſt, if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praiſe : 

Theſe 


„ 
Tlicie things it urges upon his attention, 
2nd enables him to carry into practice. 


That ſuch a religion is unfavourable 
to the real happineſs of ſociety, that 
honeſty and induſtry, virtue and honour, 
rend to poverty and puſillanimity, is a 
diſcovery that was reſerved for the pre- 
ſent enlightened period. Such a reli- 
gion, indeed, inſpires not a nation with 
the ambition of conqueſt, nor by an un- 
due extenſion of its commerce, lets in 
upon it a deluge of wealth and luxury. 
Forgive it this wrong : and provided it 
ſecures every ſubſtantial political advan- 
rage, and opens to the individual the 
proſpect of a more exalted ſociety here- 
afrer, let it not be cenſured becauſe it 
gives no encouragement to domineering 
pride, vain ſplendour, or luxurious in- 
dulgence. 
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[f to this ſtatement of the public in- 
fluence of religion, any one ſhould ob- 
ject the wars and commotions to which 
it appears to have given occaſion, it 
may be anſwered, that this is often little 
more than appearance; and that the chief 
cauſe of theſe diſturbances, as of moſt 
others, is worldly ambition and intereſt; 
or ſuch a prompt diſpoſition to quarrel, 
that were religion entirely out of queſ- 
tion, would not fail to find out ſome 
other ground or pretext. It may further 
be replied, that when religion is more 
immediately the principle of contention, 
as may ſometimes unhappily be the caſe, 
it is not religion in its purity, ſuch as it 
was publiſhed by Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
but either ſome corruption that has 
mingled with it, or ſome virulent ſuper- 
ſtition that can only be ranked under the 
title of religion, when underſtood in a 
very general ſenſe. The natural ten- 
dencv 


1 1% f 
dency of uncorrupted chriſtianity is to 
prevent war, to mitigate its ferocity, and 
to haſten its termination, by inſpiring 
the benevolent, and controuling the ma- 
lignant paſſions, and thus to unite men 
in the bonds of mutual amity. 


It muſt not however be diſſembled. 
that chriſtianity, from the very purity 
and excellence of its nature, though it EN 
cannot be the principle, is frequently the #1 
occaſion of animoſity and diſcord, Chriſt 
ſays, that he came not to ſend peace but a — 
ſword; that five ſhould be in one houſe 725 
divided, three againſt two, and two againſt 
three. For though angels at his nativity 
proclaimed peace on earth, and good- 
will to men; though the goſpel, which Y, 
is termed the goſpel of peace, is a ſcheme — 
formed by infinite wiſdom to bring about " 4 
an univerſal pacification, peace with God, 9 
peace of conſcience, peace in every ſocial 5 
and civil relation, and though it infal- Ml 
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libly produces theſe effects in all by 
whom it is duly received; yet among 
thoſe who unhappily reject its overtures, 
whole pride is offended by the humili- 
ating terms it propoſes, and their ſenſua] 
paſſions by the purity of its precepts, it 
often occaſions keen reſentment towards 
tuch as, by complying with its requiſi- 
tions, reflect the guilt and danger of it+ 
ene mies. 


In this war, ariſing from the oppoli- 
tion of darkneſs to light, and of vice to 
virtue, it is the glory of chriſtianity that 
it admits of no compromiſe; though it 
can pity him who wanders from truth, 
it affords no countenance to his errors ; 
though it can pardon the criminal, it 
gives no allowance to his vices or his 
crimes. And what harm can be derived 
to ſociety from a ſyſtem calculated to 
deliver it from its depravities, both in 
principle and practice, by holding out 
5 the 


* 
the light of truth, and ſupplying thoſe 


motives and aſſiſtances, without which, 
for want of perſonal virtue, no ſociety 
can be formed either truly great, or of 
long duration. Righteouſneſs, ſays a wile 
prince, exalteth a nation, but fin is the 
reproach, and in the end will prove the 
ruin of any people. And this 1s true, 
according to the natural courſe of things, 
under the ſtated government of God, 
without taking into conſideration the 
extraordinary diſpenſations of his provi- 
dence. 


If ſuch, then, be the importance of 
religion, it ſhould certainly be a chief 
concern of government to do nothing to 
its prejudice ; for as the real good of 
man 1s the deſign of every rational in- 
ſtitution, it would be prepoſterous to 
conſult his temporal at the expence of 
his future intereſt, Nor is this negative 
precaution all that is neceſſary; as every 
| K 3 man 
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man is under obligation, by juſt and 
lawful means, to do all the good he can, 
it muſt be binding upon rulers to promote 
the cauſe of true religion in the world, 
in every practicable way that 1s allowable 
in itſelf, and conſiſtent with the duties 
of their proper ſtation, 


Indeed, to determine what thoſe ways 
are, and how far they are conſiſtent with 
the public character of the magiſtrate, 
may be often a matter of much difficulty. 
Many have been, and many now are of 
opinion, that civil government has no- 
thing to do with religion, that the end 
of its inſtitution is for temporal purpoſes 
only, and that every man, without the 
tealt political compulſion or influence, 
ſhould be left to purſue his ſpiritual edi- 
fication, either by his own ſeparate en- 
deavours, or by voluntarily affociating 
with others in any way that ſhall not 
violate the order and peace of ſociety, 
Without 


E 

Without entering into this ſubject, 1 
would obſerve, that whenever the ma- 
giſtrate does interpoſe in the affairs of 
religion, his firſt care ſhould be zo do 19 
harm, either by patronizing a falſe reli- 
gion, or endeavouring to promote the 
true one by methods that are not conge- 
nial with its ſpirit; and thus perhaps 
endangering the temporal as well as ſpi- 
ritual welfare of the people. How many 
wars have been kindled in the world by 
religious perſecution ! And where it has 
not cauſed an open revolt, it has been 
ſure to diffuſe an angry ferment, and to 
engender hypocriſy, which, by gradually 
undermining principle, may prove more 
deſtructive than the bittereſt hoſtile con- 
tention. And ſo far as religion is made 
a tool for political purpoſes, the ſame, 
or other conſequences no leſs miſchiev- 
ous, may be expected to follow. 
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1 The great end of true religion is the 
„ ſalvation of ſouls ; and all that men ought 
1 to do in this reſpect, is to attend to thoſe 
means which this religion preſcribes or 
warrants. What thoſe means are, may 
be learned from the ſcriptures, eſpecially 
of the New Teſtament. Among them 
| we may reckon the education of youth, 
| th the reſtraining of immorality, the diſ- 
1 od 3, countenance of idleneſs, the encourage- 

15 ment of honeſt induſtry; and, above all, 
a proviſion of faithful men duly quali- 
fied for the miniſtry of the goſpel, in 
which is eminently diſplayed the power; 
of God unto ſalvation. That nation 

where this proviſion is beſt made, and 
the ſubordinate means beſt attended to, 
is undoubtedly in the happieſt circum- 
ſtances ; and whether this is done by the 
people, or the government, or by the 
cooperation of both, 1s a circumſtance of 
20 material conſideration. 
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If we look into the hiſtory of former 
ages, and obſerve how much religion 
has been obſtructed and debaſed by tv- 
rannic and cgrrupt governments, we may 
lee reaſon tþ congratulate a people When 
they are Ifft to provide for tlemſelves 
in their ſpiritual concerns at the ſingle 
impulſe of their own coniciences. Yet, 


conſidering the general diſregard of man- 
kind to every thing that relates to ano- 
ther world, we may (cc {till greater cauſe 
of congratulation, when by the ſpecial 
favour of heaven, a people is bleſſed 
with truly enlightened and chriſtian ru- 
lers, who are no leſs ſtudious to promote 
their religious advantages, than to eſta- 
baſh and perpetuate their juſt rights, and 
ſecure their temporal welfare, 
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SECTION IV. 


REASONS FOR CONTENTMENT UNDER ANY 
MODERATE GOVERNMENT. 


S without ſome degree of confor- 

mity between our interior diſpoſi- 
tions and our external circumſtances, 
there can be no contentment, it is evi- 
dent we can only attain this bleſſing by 
bringing our circumſtances to our mind, 
or the contrary ; and as the former me- 
thod is generally impracticable, we muſt 
either ſucceed by the latter, or probably 


be left to ſtruggle through life with bit- 


terneſs and ſorrow. 


Man finding himſelf ill at eaſe, and 
not underſtanding the true ground of 
his complaint, 1s ready to reſolve it, as 
we have before obſerved, into ſome un- 


happi- 


E139: 


nappineſs or defect in his exterior con. 
dition; hence it uſually happens, that to 
remove one after another the grievances 
that preſs hardeſt upon him, and to mul- 
tiply his amuſements and pleaſures, are 
the two great objects to which he firit 
directs his endeavours, though com- 
monly, as might be foreſeen, with little 
advantage to his real comfort. Perhaps 
in a more advanced ſtage of life, willing 
to perſuade himſelf that public meaſures 
are the ſources of private miſery, he 
commences a reformer of laws and go- 
vernment, and continues to urge his re- 
monſtrances, and to form his projects, 
till after many ineffectual attempts to 
mend the world, and reduce it to his 
plans of political perfection, he at laſt 
ſinds it wiſeſt to bear with patience what 
he cannot remedy. 


To gain a juſt view of what is at- 
cainable in our preſent ſtats is therefore 
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a point of the greateſt conſequence, 5 
we cannot otherwiſe properly regulate 
our conduct, and avoid thoſe many diſ- 
appointments to which viſionary theoritts 
and adventurers are liable, 


If we look back upon what has actu- 
ally been accompliſhed during a courſe 
of ſeveral thouſand years, (a ſufficient 
time ſurely for experiment,) and thence 
form our judgment of what 1s really 
practicable, we ſhall be taught a leſſon 
of great moderation in our deſigns and 
expectations. After all the attempts of 
philoſophers and divines, moraliſts and 
legiſlators, when a wiſe obſerver looks 
round upon the world, and fees how 
much evil, moral and phyſical, ſtill re- 
mains, he will not be diſpoſed to place 
much confidence in his own ſchemes of 
redreſs, or be ſurprized if he is called to 
mare in the general calamity ; he will 
fee that all which can be done 1s to miti- 

gate 


1 
gate thoſe evils which cannot be cured, 


and to alleviate thoſe burdens which 
Cannot be removed. 


Though the political grievances which 
exiſt in various parts of the world are 
numerous, and ſometimes very difficult 
to be borne, yet compared with the other 
evils that beſiege human life on every 
fide, they are few and inconſiderable. 
Wherever he is, man is expoled to ſick - 
neſs and death, ro domeſtic cares and 
viciſſitudes, to the unkindneſs and loſs 


of friends and the malice of enemies, 


to the rorture of unruly paſſions, and to 
thoſe innumcrable vexations, without 
name or deſcription, which, like ſwarms 
of locuſts, devour up all the verdure of 
ins condition. 


„How ſinall of all that human hearts endure, 
hat part, which an, or king, can cauſe or 
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In ſhort, man 1s troubled with a cor- 
rupt heart, and a guilty conſcience, the 
createſt of all evils, and the ſources of 
all the reſt; which will purſue him 
through all governments, and from whick 
ke can find relief in none, except in that 
which 1s not of this world. 


When we therefore feel diſſatisfied 
with ourſelves, or with others, we ought 
careſully to enquire whether it does not 
ariſe from thoſe pencral cauſes, which 
act nearly with equal force under every 
adminiſtration of public affairs, unleſs it 
be extreme and violent. 


And let it again be obſerved, ſince no 
art can act beyond the capacity of the 
matter, we ſhould take care not to expect 
Wo much from the wiſeſt polity operating 
upon ſo untoward a ſubject as man. We 
ſhould not expect legiſlators to be in- 
veſted wich the powers of Amphion, 

Who, 
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who, by the muſic of his harp, is ſaid 
to have reared the walls of Thebis; nor 
imagine that the erection of a ſtate is 
hke the compoſition of a poem, in which 
the author 1s at liberty to cull or create 
his matter, and ro work it up to the 
height of his genius ; whereas the poli- 
tician mult take his materials as he finds 
them, and be content to give them ſuch 
forms as they are willing to receive. 


Indeed, had men no natural repag- 
nance to reaſon, and to reaſonable laws 
and government, as ſome have imagined; 
and would fall into their proper places 
in ſociety at the voice of a wiſe legiſla- 
tion, and go on in the quiet diſcharge of 
their proper duties ; then might we expect 
to ſee political fabrics riſing in all the 
proportions of moral mathematics, whoſe 
duration would be commenturate with 
time itſelf, But the caſe is far otherwiſe, 
and has ſo been uniformly conſidered 
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before the preſent times. © Political 
writers,” ſays Machiavel, © have laid it 
down as a firſt principle, of which all 
hiſtory demonſtrates the truth, that who- 


ever would found a ſtate, and enact pro- 


per laws for the government of it, muſt 
preſuppoſe that all men are naturally 
corrupt, and will not fail to diſcover their 
depravity whenever a fair opportunity 
offers; for though it may poſſibly lic 
concealed awhile, on account of fume 
ſecret reaſun which does not then appear 
to men of ſmall experience, yet Time 
(which is therefore juſtly called the father 
of truth,) commor:ly brings it to light 
in the hd. „ Would to kleaven,” 

lays 
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* Polit. Diſc. on Livy, b. i. c. 3,—To the 
fame purpoſe Hooker ipeaks in his Ecclefraſticat 
Palit : © Laws politic, (ſays he) ordained for 
external order and regiment amongſt men, are 


never framed as they ſhould be, unleſ preſuming 
the 


[443 1 
ies Ileus, „ that virtue was ou 
natural inheritance! What pleaſure would 
it give me to find all men good! But by 
pirſuading them that they are good al- 
ready, I ſhould ſlacken their ardour to 


become lo; I ſhould call them good. 


Y 
N 


7 


and nclp to render them wicked“. 


Vet this natural privation of virtue is 
no in{uperable difficulty in the way of 
modern policy, which it ſeems has every 
re ſource within itſelf, and can teach virtue 
3s well as govern the virtuous, Socrates, 


_ 5 —— — — — - — — 
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the will of mau to be inwardly obſtinate, rebel 
llous, and averſe from all obedience to the ſacred 
laws of his nature: in a word, unleſ, preſuming 
man to be in regard of his depraved mind, little 
better than a wild beaſt, they do accordingly pro 
vide notwithilanding fo to frame his outward 
actions, that they be no hindrance to the common 
good, tor which ſocieties are inſtituted ; unlel: 
they do this, they are not perfect.“ B. 1. p. 8; 
Helv. de PHomme, ſect v. ch li. 
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1 
it is true, when he is introduced diſ- 
courſing with Meno upon the queſtion, 
Whether virtue is capable of being 
taught? at length ſums. up the whole in 
this manner: © If,” ſays he, “ we have 
rightly conducted our enquiry, this is 
the concluſion, that virtue is neither de- 
rived from nature or inſtrus ion, but is 4 
divine gift or allotment *.” It appears 
there were at that time certain ſophiſts, 
who went about pretending to each vir- 
zue, and this upon mere human principles, 
Juſt as they would teach ſome ſecular art 
or ſcience, without looking for any ſupe- 
nor aid or aſſiſtance ; theſe Socrates en- 
countered in his uſual way by argument 
and raillery; and was Socrates to riſe 
again, he would, doubtleſs, encounter in 
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Ses Plato's Meno (ſub finem.) 
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the ſame ſtrain thoſe icgillative ſophiſts, 


who have lately ſet up the ſame precen- 
lions. 


It might indeed be granted to theſe 
ſages, if that was all they intended, that 
a certain kind and degree of virtue is pro- 
ducible by human inſtitutions: but when 
they endeavour to ſubſtitute this in the 
place of that genuine virtue which is the 
offspring of religion, we muſt take the 
liberty to charge the attempt either upon 
their ignorance, or their deſign to impoſe 
upon their fellow-creatures in a point 
which moſt highly concerns them. That 
virtue which is learned in the ſchools of 
human policy muſt partake of the baſe- 
neſs of its original, is neither much to 
be depended on in this world, nor is 
likely to meet with any recompence in 
another, 
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VW hat is poſſible to be done howevei 
by civil regulations, ought diligently to 
be endeavoured ; they may powerfully 
reſtrain vice, though their influence be 
jeſs in promoting virtue ; and may re- 
move many obſtacles to piety, though 
its progreſs depends upon higher cauſes. 


The limited opcration of human laws 
1s partly to be aicribed to their own im- 
pericction, and partly to the want of fi 
means to carry them into execution. 
Give me,” laid Archimedes, © where 
to place my engines, and I will move 


the earth.” Was any part of ſociety 


perfectly uncorrupt, it would afford a 
table ground on which the powers of 
government might reſt and act with an 
energy and effect that has never yet been 
experienced. As things now are, no 
entire found part is to be found; the 
whole head is fick, and the whole heart 1s 


= & 


farnt; the legiſlator and magiſtrate are 


of 
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ot the fame depraved maſs with the 
people, and while they govern others 
have need themiclves to be controuled 
by the univerſal laws of reaſon and 
equity. | 


If, therefore, the ſituation of a people 
ts ſuch as to afford redreſs for groſs 
violations of liberty and property, and a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence to the honeſt and 
induſtrious, 1t 1s all that can be expected 
from political wiſdom, operating in the 
moſt favourable circumſtances. 


The example of the Jewiſh nation is 
alone ſufficient to confound all Utopian 
politics. Never was there a people that 
had Halutes and judgments ſo righteous, 
beſides the privilege of conſulting the 
divine oracle upon every extraordinary 
emergence. No nation was ever ſo emi- 
nently the care of heaven, nor any other 
country ſo highly favoured with the 

L 3 bounties 
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bounties of nature as the land of Judea. 
A land, ſays Moſes, of brooks of water, 
of fruntains, and depths that ſpring out 
of wvallies and hills; a land f wheat and 
barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pome- 
granates; a land of oil-olrve and honey; a 
land wherein thou ſhalt eat bread without 
fearceneſs, thou ſhalt not lack any thing in 
it ; a land whoſe flones ase iron, and out 
of whceſe hills thou mayeſt dig braſs *. Or 
as a prophet deſcribes it, a land flow- 
ing with milk and h-ney; which is the 
glory of all lands f. Tet amidſt all theſe 
bleſſings and advantage-, 1b? people tempted 
and provoked the meſt high Gd, and kept 
not his teſtimonies, but turned beck, and 
dealt unfaithfully like their fathers ; they 
were ungrateful and rebellious, and in 
conſequence became a prey to the {word 
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» Deut. viii. 7—9. + Ezek. xx. ©. 
! Pfal. IXxviii. 56—57. 


of 
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of their enemies, and to other ſore cala- 
mities. 


If then the proviſions made by infinite 
wiſdom failed to ſecure the obedience 
and proſperity of a highly diſtinguiſhed 
nation, what can be expected from the 
Jaws and regulations of men ? If, under 
a theocracy, a perverſe people brought 
diſtreſs and ruin upon themſelves, we 
cannot wonder if the ſame ſhould happen 
under the beſt human form and admi- 
niſtration of government. Should you 
ſay, We are not Jews ;—it is true ;— 
But we are men; and therefore ſubject 


to hike paſſions with other men, whether 


Jews or Gentiles. 


Should any modern Solon or Lycurgus 
think himſelf a greater legiſlator than 
Moſes, and that by dint of philoſophy 
only he was able to conſtruct a political 
ſyſtem, in which virtue and public guud 

would 
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E 
would more effectually be conſulted than 
under the Jcwiſh theocracy ; let him not 
ſuppoſe that any fober man will admit 
his preſumi tion for probt, or lend any 
credit to his ſpeculations before he fees 
them ſubſtantiated 1n practice, 


To guard againſt wrong imprehons 
from political projectors, we ſhould al. 
ways remember, that the queſtion of 
laws and government is ti be determined 
by their relation to the particular cir- 
cumſ ances in winc? a pcople is placed. 
ce could have framed better laws,” taid 
Solon, © but not for the Athenians,” 
Beſides their moral and phyſical ſituation, 
the civil habits of nations are to be con- 
fidered, which often diſpoſe them to re- 
gard, with a favourable partiality, even 
the defects of the government they have 
been long under; which therefore, on 
the whole, may fuit them better than 
another theoretically more pericct. And. 


* 
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It is good for every mon to cheriſh in 
himſelf and his fell citizens a generous 
predilection for un poiticol frame and 
conſtirution oi his ov. n country, wit:out 
nvidioufly comparing it with that of 
others. As when Sir Robert Niclvil was 
aſked by queen Elizabeth whether her- 
(elf or the queen of Scots was the greater 
beauty, after a prudent pauſe upon o 
delicate a queſtion, replieg, Your fr 
is the ſalreſt woman in England, and my 
miſtreſs in Scoliand. 


The Britiſh conſtitution has now for a 
conſiderable period been the object of 
zeabous attachment at home, and of ad- 
miration abroad; after ſtruggling throvgh 
the obſtructions of many ages, it attained 
at the revolution to a puiity and vigour 
which has given an energy before un- 
known to the cxertions of a great na- 
tion, in manutactures and commerce, in 
arts and Jciences, while every good citizen 

has 


Eine 


has repoſed in ſccurity under its ſhadow, 
t muſt therefore be peifect madneſs, 
after ſuch experience of its effects, to 
aim a blow at the root, and attempt its 
extirpation, inſtead of prudently endea- 
vouring to lop away the decayed, or 
prune the luxuriant branches. 


One of the greateit miſchiefs to this 
country has been its wealth, followed by 
its inſeparable train of luxury and po- 
verty, pride and diſcontent. 


Happier, perhaps, in this reſpect, is 
the homely Swiſs, who, from his local 
ſituation, is cut off from foreign com- 
merce, and having little hereditary pro- 
perty is unable to procure thoſe indul- 
gencies, which, by reducing men to idle- 
neſs and beggary, prepare them for ſedi- 
tion and rebellion. The Swiſs is pleaſed 
with the government becauſe he is pleaſed 
with himlclf ; a ſimple mode of lite, and 

A ra- 
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a rational liberty, aided by the ſublimi- 


ties of nature around him, infpire him 
with a ſecret gladneſs, and an enthuſi- 
aſtic attachment to his native mountains. 


Dear is that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which ifts him to the Forms !?? 


In eftimating the merits cf a govern- 
ment, regard is to be had, as we have 
obſerved, ro the people governed. A 
nation during its youth, white {ſimple 


manners prevail, and the principles of 


induſtry and frugality contin in vigour, 
requires much leſs wiſdom to manage it 
than an old nation, refined to artificial 
life, and in poſſeſſion of the objects which 
the other is ſtriviag to obtain. In this 
ſtage, it is hardly poſſible to recover a 
country to its ſober habits, or to preſcrve 
it from the fatal conſequences of invete- 
rate vice and diſſipation ; and to charge 
upon the exiſting government all the 
vils which have been accumulating per- 


haps 
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haps for ages, muſt be highly unreafon- 


able and unjuſt. 5 


You may fay, J am not only diſſatis- 
fied with the pref nt ruters, I would have 
our whole civil ſtate diſſolved, all rank 
and nitl- and property aboliſhed, and 
the em.rc political ſyſtem recompoſed 
after a better model. Your vieas; it 
muſt be acknowledged, are bold, and 
befpratc the genius of modern philoſophy. 
But do vou anderitand clearly what yon 
mcan by a better model ; and have you, 
well conjicered, that it is often better to 
adopt the form to the matter, than witli 
violence to reduce the matter to the 
form? Have vou ſeriouſly counted the 
coſt, and are you ſure that the probable 
benefit 1s greater than the certain riſk ? 
{f not, you are a dangerous projector, 
and had you power to ſecond your ſpe— 
culations, might prove a fatal enemy to 
your country. 


It 


E 
It ſias often been juſtſy ohſerved upon 
his ſubject, chat nv firzelent man Would 
pull down luis inanſion, ts ancient refi— 
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every gentler method had been tried 
without effect. | 


Short of this unhappy neceſſity a wiſe 
man will be diſpoſed to fit down quietly, 
and make the beſt of the exiſting cir- 
cumſtances ; while things remain toler- 
able he will be ſatisfied, as knowing that 
human life, in its ordinary renour, admits 
of nothing more. 


It may happen, indeed, that a nation 
may be raiſcd above its natural pitch, 
whether by the aſcendant genius of par- 
ticular individuals, or by the influence of 


ſome extraordinary conjuncture. A pa- 


triot king, or a powerful and diſintereſted 
miniſter, may inſpire a people with a 
freſh portion of public ſpirit ; or a ſenſe 
of common danger may fuipend private 
competitions and ſtate factions, and unite 
all parties in a regard to the general in- 

tereſt 
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tereſt; or a people having emancipated 
themſclvcs, and aſſerted their juſt rights 
and liberties, after a hard ſtruggle againſt 
oppreſſion, may be borne on for a while 
under the generous impulſion of true 
patriotiſm ; yet theſe cauſes being only 
tranſient and occaſional, the ſelfiſh paſ- 
ſions, which are ſure always to be at 
work, though not always openly, will 
not fail to recover in the end their former 
influence. 


When this is duly conſidered, we ſhall 
not be forward to entertain great expec- 
tations from any changes of men and 
meaſures or the moſt promiſing revolu- 
tions, unleſs accompanied with a general 
prevalence of true virtue, which only 
can give permanence and effect to the 
beſt eſtabliſhments of human policy. 


Viewing theretore equitably rhe Nate 
of public affairs, a wiſe and good citizen 
wall 


[ 


will tale care to be modeſt in his de- 
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mands upon lis ſuperiors, and not pet- 
tiſhly to qua ec Win 11% ation m the 
community, Trough it nay happen to be 
leſs privilege ton that o tome others. 


1 


ie be obhged to earn his bread 


Should! 
by daily labour, he will conſider, that 
the very exif cnce , fociety requires that 
a large proportion of its members ſhouid 
he under this necefiiry ; and ſuppoſing 
him in a land of ficedor, though the 
fruit of bis toit thoulo . fmail, he will 
not forget that he enjoys it in jecurity; 


. a. 
S U i 


n this reſpyect to the proudeft of 
his icilow-citzers, and iupcrior to the 
highbeſt ſubject of a deſpotie government, 
Again, inſtcad of looking with envy on 


,_ * 


tiioſe above him, ne will endeavour to 


99 


reap the lid advantages of his humble 
contlition in hcalth and content, bleſſings 
winch he ſcs often paid down as the 
price of weaith and diſtinction. 


Should 


1 


Should he be railed a little higher inn 
the order Bris and togethei With 
liberty and {-curity ſhould enjoy a modeſt 
aprons he would fee ſtill further 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with his lot. Calmly 
looking round on human life he would 
perceive himſelf in one of her mott 
cho ble ſituations, notwithſtanding a fe 
civil diſadvantages he might happen to 
lie under, which, if warranted by ſound 
policy, he would approve, and though 
unwiely impoſed hie would bear with 
good humovr ; nay, would be inclined 
to conſider them as a happy bar to his 
ambition or avarice, and a ſecurity to his 
preſent DCA. 


What then ſhall we think of him, who, 
exempt from every political inconveni- 
ence, and in poſtefſion of all the means 
of avirtucus and noble independence, is 
till d'flatsfied with his cor Gition, and 
ready to quarrel with the general Rate of 
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aſſairs, becaule, alas! he is diſtinguiſhed 
by no place at court, or not inveſted 
with ſome public office of honour ©! 
profit, or perhaps becauſe he 1s not gra- 
tified with ſome title or trapping of no- 
bility ? Such as this, however, 1s the 
prepoſterous ambition we have ſometimes 
to lament in the conduct of a country 
gentleman, who chooſes rather to ob- 
trude his ſervices where they are neithe: 
required nor wanted, and waſte his day 
and nights at the levees and in the anti- 
chambers of men in power, than to re- 
ſide with the dignity of a prince upon 
his paternal inheritance, diffuſing happi- 
nels to all around him! To deſcend from 
this elevation to a ſtate of low depen- 
dence, to ſigh after places or penſions, 
ribbands or titles, and if he cannot ob- 
tain them, to ſet himſelf in oppoſition to 
the laws or government of his country, 
is the part of a man Joſt to nature and 
true honour, and prepared to fell his 

2 birthright, 


Bu 


birthright, like Eſau, for a meſs of pot- 


tage 
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Were it poſſible to work upon ſuch 
depravity, we might oppole the example 
of a great ſtateſman *, who tells us in 
ms Ffſay uten Gordening, that as a country 
life was the inclination of his youth, ſo 
it was the pleaſure of his age; and tha: 
of the many great employments which 
had fallen to his ſhare, he had never aſked 
or fought for any, but had often endea- 
voured to eſcape from them all into the: 


eaſe and fre:dom of a private 1cene. 


Should there be found a claſs of men 
in a country who Rand excluded from its 
public kenours and emoluments, merely 
fer what they Ceem a purer faith or wor- 
Ip, it word lic upou them in à peculiar 
manner co be ſtudious of a quict iub- 
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miſſion 7% the powers that are, leſt the 
genuineneſs of their profeſſion ſhould be: 
called in queſtion. Good Chriſtians de- 
fire no more than to enjoy liberty of 


conſcience, together with a reaſonabie 
iecurity for their perſons and property, 
and ar: of all men leaſt diſpoſed to clog 
the meaſures of government, only be- 
cauſe tlicy are not admitted to ſhare its 
favours, which they willingly reſign to 
thoſe who have no better hopes or pro- 
ſpects. Knowing themſelves not to be 
of this world, they have little expectation 
from it; and when they ſtep forth on the 
public ſtage, it is at the clear call of duty 
and of their country, and not from any 
corrupt inducements of honour or profi: 


There are feu things to be met with 
more dio, than a buſy medler in po- 
ties pretentne to religion; nor is the 
erence much whether he liſt himſelf 
ander the banner of Whig or Tory. 


Above 


1 

Above all, this is odious in a teacher of 
chriſtianity, efpccially if he ſuffers it to 
appear in his public miniſtrations. To 
make the pulpit an engine of court flat- 
wry, or a drum eccleſtaſtic to beat up for 
Patriot!c recruits, is a conduct deſerving 
the ſcvertſt reprehenſion. A true mi- 
miſter of the Prince of Peace, whole 
kingdom is not of this world, directs his 
attention to higher objects, and ſhuns 
the entanglements of 1ccular affairs. 


It is an old charge againſt thoſe who 
have made a profeſſion of true religion, 
that they were vers of edition, hurtful 
to kings and provites, paying neither toll, 
tribute, nor cuſtom ; and this charge, it 
muſt be acknowledged, has not always 
been groundicis, The Jews are known 
to have been a feditious people, and 
ſometimes to have proceeded to actual 
rebellion; nor have there been wanting 
men bearlug the Chriſtian name, who 
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have followed their example ; men, as 
deſcribed by an apoſtle, preſeumprucus, 
feif-oilied, and na afraid to ſpeck evil of 
dignities; who have ſaid, 20 cur tongues 
will we prevail, uh is lord over us £ 
Nay. ſuch monſters have ſprung up in 
the Chriſtian church, who, inſtead of 
yiclding due obedience to the exiſting 
powers, have attempted to ſcize the g3- 
vernment into their own hands, from 2 
fanatical conceit, Va women is funded 
in grace: As if the del gn 0i the Goſpel 
was to diſſolve all our civil obligatione, 
to reverſe the order and tare Of the world, 
is ft ſervaiils on, horſes, ani bring doten 
princes bo wolk like fer vanis upon the earth. 
The primitive Chriſtians knew nothing: 
of chis frenzy; and their paſſive condut. 
mdr the moit barbarous ty rants is 2 
ſtanding reproach to ſuch modern Chriſ— 
tians, wao if every thing does not come 
up to their mind, and tally with their 
ac ef 7702s, can think of nothing leſs 
1 


E 


than binding their kings with chains, and 
their nobles with fetters of iron. 
\ 

Chriſtianity is ſo far from ſuperſeding 
the duties ariſing from our natural or 
civil relations, that it binds them more 
{trongly upon us, and in forming good 
men, forms good ſubjects. From a ſu- 
preme regard to God, its diſciples will 
chearfully ſubmit themſelves to every 
ordinance of man, whether 1t be to the 
King, or to thoſe commiſſioned by him, 
for the puniſhment of evil doers, and for 
the praiſe of them that do well ; and thus 
endeavour by their peaceable deportment 
to put to ſilence the calummies of their 
ENEmies. 


To live contenteciy under the beſt 
government, it is neceſſary not to go 
curiouſly in ſcarch of miſchief ; like cer- 
tain patriots belonging to a little German 
ſtate; who ſome years ago, as I remem- 
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ber to have read, beſet the court with 
their clamours, and upon being afſied 
what grievances they laboured under, 
made anfwer, « None that they knew of, 
but that fomie Jucn might cxiſt, and they 
came io enquire alter them.” Men that 
will thus ſrel after trouble delerve to 
find it; and in a wor i ſuck as tus, they 
icldom nccd to go tar without meeting, 
with what they leet, A prudent man 


1 12 41 a 1 » 13 10 | 171 * 4 * . 1 1127808 
vil} be otherwiſc nunded; it he enjoys 


at preſent his liberty and property, he 
ill nat idly torinent lumielf with ima- 
ginations of danger he dogs not ice, 01 
of diſtrelſcs that De docs nut cel; and 
will leave it to the public guardians to 
Wurch againit evils that are too remote 
ter his optics: And ſhould they even 
dme home to bis ſerie and fecling, he 
will be caictul not ro azgzavate them, og 
raſſaly to charge them upon thoſe at the 
ntlm of affairs, remembering that it 15 


int lot of human lite to ſafer under in- 
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numerancs 
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numerable calamincs, in wo Of all hu 


IIian precautio. 1 CI vigilanc 


It is the misfortune of {ome men to 
reap no other fruit from their patriotiſm 
tlian their own fears and jcalouſics. Luc 
national credit is in danger, trade is de- 
ciining, foreign nations are conſuring 
againſt us, or fume dreadful plot is hateh- 
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ung at nome againſt our rights and lber— 
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ties; tliough they ice every man going 
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Cnculd it be ia. theſe are no 1ntiilble 
ſigns of national profpority —at lat it 
muſt be allowed they are no iniahible 
liens of approaching beggaty amt cloto, 
fund wile any hopeful {ymproms rejnuin, 
a truce patriot will augur weil of his 
Country, 
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{. a word, while a government con— 
inues to maintain the order and promote 
the general happineſs of ſociety, it de- 
terves to be ſupported, whatever be its 
term and adminiſtration. If indeed it 
can be improved or exchanged for a 
better in a peaccable way, it ought to be 
done ; but an attempt to ſubvert ſuch a 
government by force is not to be vindi- 
cated, war bring an «evil which nothing 
can juſtiſy but the moſt urgent neceſſity, 
and this in the preſent ſuppoſition has no 
place. A good citizen, therefore, before 
he thinks of appealing to the {word, will 
ſubmit to many ſtretches of prerogative, 
ro many partial and inexpedient laws, to 
many abuſes of power in inferior ma- 
eiftra.'s ; lie will ſubmit till government 
25 dN ncrat᷑d to ſuch a degree 45 NO 
ionger to an{wer the end ef its inflitu- 
tion, tec u goed, White this on the 
whole is promoted, he will be ready to 
do full witice to the virtues and abilitic- 
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3 

ol thoſe in Power, and to extenuate their 
faults and their imperfections. He will 
confder, as it is elegantly expreſſed in 
Tacitus, that “ we ought to bear with 
the luxury and avarice of rulers, as we 
endure barren years, ſtorms, and other 
diſorders of nature; that there will be 
vices while there are men, yet not with- 
out ſome intermiſſion ; and that they are 
compenſated by greater benefits “.“ 


— 
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* Quomodo ſterilitatem, aut nimios imbres, aut 
cetera nature mala; ita luxum aut avaritiam do 
minantium tolerate. Vitia erunt donc homines, 
ſed neque hæc continua, & mcliorum interventu 


penſantur Tac. Hil. lib. 4. cap. 74. 
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SECTION V 


THE WAY TO: LIVE HAPPILY. UNDER AC1 
GOVERNMENTS AND IN ALL SITUATIONS. 


S next to the glory of God happi 
nels 15 the great end of human cx- 
ence, and notwithſtanding the apoſtacy 
of our nature, ſo many natices of divine 
philantnropy, confirmed and ratified by 
expres declaratioms of ſcripture, appcar- 
ing through all the wollts of creation and 
providence, we have reaton to believe 
that no man's condit on, without his own 
great default, ever becomes fo utterly 
cis and wretched, but that ſome 
bath hies rom 1t, Which if puriucd with 
ert vering dibgence, will bring him at 
jar cut of darkneſs nd miſcry into a 
Nate Oo: lichi and comfort. 
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ness are to be found in his guilty con. 
ſcience and lis dijordered . nons ; and 
till ſome eftcitual remedy be DJ ed to 


theſc evils, he cannot long 4g at fei 
und ler and 
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erument or in any tuation. 


A ienſe of guilt naturally produce 
fear; fear of divine diipleaſurs, and &f 
Is av, ſul conſequences beyond this life . 
end while a man hes under juck a1 a; 
prthenſion, the moſt proſperous con- 
dition of affairs, public or private, mut 
yield him a very diſturbed ſatis faction. 


To rciteve the mind from this dread 
las been onc great object of philoſophical 
purſuit, an4 a principal deſign of every 
{DECIES of PEN wlstlier truc or falſe; 
all the penances and pilgrimages, the 
rites and 8 aha have been Prac- 
ritecd in diſerent countries and ages, have 
chic, hal this end in view; an end far 
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beyond their virtue or efficacy to attain, 
and which, as ſeripture ſtrongly warrants 
us to hend, couid only be accompliſhed 
by the ſacrifiec of Chriſt. 


The deiſt I know will diſpute the 
ground 1 am now upon, and will tell me, 
That a man of virtue has no need of any 
atonement either to quict his conſcience, 
or to render him acceptable to the Deity, 


If in his idea of virtue he includes 
piety, it will be granted him that a man 
of virtue is both entitled to peace of 
conſcience and to divine acceptance; but 
after this conceſſion he muſt allow me 
to inſiſt, that no one in this ſenſe ever 
became a man of virtue who proudly re. 
jected the aids held out to him by reve- 
lation. And if in defiance of apoſtles 
and prophets he ſhould ſtill preſume to 
wrap kimfclf in his own excellence and 
ſutficicucy, I muſt leave him to the grave 
and 
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and monitory rebuke of a celebrated wi; 
and patriot: *© Whoever,” ſays he, © ts 
the prejudice of our Saviour's merit, and 
debaſing the operation ol the Holy Ghoſt, 
ſhail attribute too much to his own na 
tural vigour and performances, will be in 
ſome danger of finding his virtue per- 
mciga ad ſalutem *," 


True peace of conſcience is connected 
with the moderation of all the paſſions, 
which it is powerfully calculated to pro- 
duce, and by which in return it become: 
itſelf more confirmed and eſtabliſhed. 


A man who is thus at peace with God 
and with himicit, can never jultly be 
deemed unhappy ; for though he ſhould 
meet with his full ſhare of ſuflering from 
the political and the various otlier evils 
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1 
that abound in the world, he will not 


want topics which may afford him ſup- 
port and conſolation amidſt them all. 


Amon: theſe, as the doctrine of a 
ſupe rintending providence chiefly de- 
ſerves attention, I ſhall here endeavour 
briefly to ſtate, what has occurred to me 
in reflecting upon this important ſubject. 


The providenct of Gol comprehends 
all creatures, with all their operations, 
and every circumſtance attending them; 
nothing is too vaſt or too minute for its 
notice or controul. 


All the events that nappen throughout 
the umverle may be aſcribed to divine 
appointment, except the voluntary de- 
terminations of free agents “. 
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* By 4 Suti aν determination 1 underſtand ſuch 
a one as might have been forborne by the agent i: 
the preciie circumſtances, internal and external 


in which it was formed. 


Therefore 


1 
herefore all events, ſuch free vo! 
eg cxcepted, muſt bear ſome direct 
m: Feen OL God, of nis wildom Or 


iwer, of his goodneſs or jiuflice; in 
! ⁵⁵⁵⁵0-Añ ̃ ̃ | 
ort, Of his infinite perſections. And 
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t will make no difference as to gur pre- 
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Or the CUNICGUENCES of gener al laws. 


Ol that N by which eſtfects arc 
vroduced, and the courſe of thin i con- 
tinued, we KNOW not ling. 05 Cuiſation 
wactaer. original ar K condlary, we have 
no idea. How tie world was made at 

the fo? of the Creator, hw one body is 
put in mation at the uNPUL of Uno7 £7, 


Or liOw an act it The Fall 15 CORnRcLELCA 
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power of God, without any medium or 


inſtrumentality, or according to thoſ- 


conſtitutions and laws which he has vſta- 
bliſhed. 


Though our free volitions are exempt 
from every kind of neceſſity moral as 
well as phyſical, they are nevertheleſs 
{ſubject to the influence of our diſpoſitions, 
our views, and external circumſtances, 
all which arc under a divine ſuperintend- 
ing direction. 


God, by reſtraining our evil inclina- 
tions, and inipiring others, can eaſily 
change our determinations, without doing 
the lcaſt violence to our liberty. He 


tells Abimclech in a cream, I witheld 


thee [70a ſinning egainſt me“. And Laban 

ays to Jacob, I is in the peter of my 

hand to do yeu burt, but the G of your 
J ) 
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en. xx. 6. 


father 
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father ſpake unto me yeſternigbt, ſaying, 
Tae thou heed that then ſpeak nit to Farub 
either gocd or bad“: And it would ap- 


near from all the circumſtances of the 


ſtory, that the heart of Eſau was under 
2 ſpecial influence when he received his 
brother Jacob with ſo much kindneſs and 
generoſity f. 


And as God can rule the viii by 2 
direct act, or by impreſſing the paſſions, 
he can do the fame through the medium 
vi the underſtanding. There is ſome- 
thing unaccountable in thoſe trains of 
ideas that paſs through. our minds; ſome 
of them we know may be reſolved into 
he principle of aſſociation; yet how 
often are there trains that appear to us 
vericitly new, and which had no previous 
tracks in the imagination that we can 


diſcover; and known trains are ſome- 
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mes broken and interrupted by the in- 
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r ithuſtration. When 
Urtach with Pumpey ad 
reached 


E 
cached the Rubicon, he 15 ſaid to have 
mae a halt at the bank of: this river, 
and ſeriouſly to Have debated with him- 
ſelf the Dünen before him. In; mind 
inclining now ont way and then anvther, 

[ 4 U * * | 4 * 
as the danger of tic ciiterprize, the cala- 
mities it might draw alter it, the per- 
[ oF” © Ws * 
yeriencis of liis enemies, and the glory 
of victory, preiente:! themicives by turns 
to his view. Ia this ſtate of fuſpenſe a 
y 
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Gnole idea more or leſs mi 
Nie 1084 More Or 1CiS> mig 


ght have pro- 


duced a different xeſolution, and the 
world have taken another courſe. At 
laſt,” ſays Plutarch, * borne on by an 
Extraordinary impulle. he would reaion 
10 longer, but committing himſelt to 
his fortune plunged into the Rubicon, 
crying, The die 1s ca. ho mult not 
acknowleuge that the heart of Cæſar on 
tliis Critical cccaion, was zu the hand of 
the Lord as tie rvers of walter *. 
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After a man has ſormed his re ſolution, 
the execution of it may depend upon a 
thouſand circumſtances beyond his pru- 
dence or management. Thc winds v7 
the waves, or other contingencies of 
nature, which he can neither foreſee nor 
controul; or the duhoneity, the humour, 
or neghgence of other men who are n- 
ceſſary to his purpoſu, may cither ſud- 
denly daſh, or gradually obſtruct and 
deftat his beſt concerted projects. A 
ſingle untoward incident may baffle his 
ableſt efforts, and tcach him his qe pen- 
dance upon that providence which has 
all nature at command, and which only 
can order the unruly wills and affections 
of men. 

There is a beautiful! inſtance in the 
ftory of Ether of this divine fuperin- 
rendance, in furniſhing views and di. 
poſing circvrytances for the accompitti - 
zucht of à Srcat national deizverance. 

Ham in 
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Haman having conceived a violent re- 
ientment againſt Mordecai the Jew, to 
latiate his vengeance procured an edict 
for the deſtruction of all the Jews who 
were ſcattered through the Perſian em- 
mire. On the very night when Haman 
meant to ſolicit an order for the execution 
of Mordecai, the king happening not to 
ſleep, to amuſe his thoughts called for 
the public records, and that part being 
accidentally read to him which recited 
his deliverance, by means of Mordecai, 
from a dangerous conſpiracy, he was 
enquiring, what reward had been con- 
ferred on his deliverer for this ſervice, 
when Haman appeared in the outer court 
to ſpeak to the king to hang Moerdecai ont 
the gallows that he had prepared for the 
purpoſe. Upon his admittance, being 
aſked, I bat ſhall be done to the man whom 
the king deligh:icth t honour ? and having 
anſwered according to his ideas, he was 
committioned to do all that honour to 
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of the land became Tews, for the fear of 
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told, “ He: made his cainels. to knee! 
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tlie time that wornen go out to draw 


water. And he ſaid, O Lord God of 


my maſter Abraham, I pray thee ſend 
me good ſpecd this day, ant ſhew 
Kindneſs unto mv maſter Abraham. 
DBehold, I ſtant here by the well 

water, and the daughters of the men of 
the city come out to draw water: Ang 
let it come to pais that tlic damſel ge 


1 


whom I ſhall jay, Let down thy pitcher 


pray thee, that J may drink; and 
lac inal ſay, Drink, and I will give 
thy camels drink alſo: Let the fime 
be ſhe that thou haſt appointed for 
thy ſervant Iſaac: and thereby mall 

know that thou halt Incwea kindneſs 
to my maſter. And it came to paſs 
bciore he had done ſpeaking, thai 
benold, Rcbekah came out that was 


« born 


daun without thc city, by a well of 
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born to Bethuel, ſon of Milcah the 
wife of Nahor, Abraham's brother, 
with her pitchcr upon her ſhoulder : 
and ſhe went down to the well, and 
Aled her pitcher, and came up. And 
the ſervant ran to mect her, and ſaid, 
Let me (I pray thee) drink a little 
water of thy pitcher. And ſhe ſaid, 
Drink, my lord: and the haſted, and 
let down her pitcher upon her hand, 
and gave him drink. And when ſhe. 
liad done giving him drink, ſhe ſaid, 
I will draw water for thy camels allo, 
until they have done drinking. And 
ſhe hatred, and emptied her pitcher 
into the trough, and ran again unto 
the well to draw water, and drew tor 
all his camels. And the man wonder - 
ing at her held his peace, to wit whether 
the Lord had made his journey proſ- 
prrous, or not. And it came to pals 
as the camels had done drinking, that 


the man took a golden car-ring, of 


« half 


kaif a ſheke] weight, and two bracelets 
for her hands, and ten ſhekels ucight 
of geld: And ſaid, Whoſe daughter 
art thou? tell me, I pray thee: is 
there room in thy ſather's houſe for 
us to lodge inf And ſhe ſaid unto 
um, I am the daughter of Bethucl 
« the {on of Milcah, which ſhe bore 
« unto Nahor. She ſuid morcover unto 
« him, We have both Araw and pro- 
© vender enough, and room to lodge in. 
c And the man bowed his head, and 
« worſhipped the Lord. And he ſaid, 
c Bleſſed be the Lord God 01 my maſter 
« Abraham, who hath not leit deſtitute 
« my maſter of his mercy and his truth: 
« Jbeing in the way, the Lord led me to 
tlie houſe of my maſter's brethren *.“ 
There is fo much ſimplicity and nature, 
fuch evident traces of divine conduct in 
this little patriarch :1 ſtory, that I could 
not forbear to recite it at length. 
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perſuaded, that the gods are the maiter- 
and rulers of the world, and that al 
things are under their power and pro- 
vidence.” 


If men held a neater converſe with tlie 
Deity, they would enjoy a quicker per - 
ception of his hand in all things; where 
they now can ſce only nature and human 
agency, they would diſcern the Lord ct 
nature and the Sovereign of the world; 
the wheels of providence, as in the viſion 
of Ezekiel, would appear full of eyes 
round about. 


Upon theſe principles a good man, 
ſuch as we have above deſcrived, may 
live without anxiety amidſt all the diſ- 
orders of human lif-, as ſharing in the 
ipecial protection of that Almighty being 
whoſe dominion is abſolute and univerſal. 


It 


( 9% J 

if. notwithſtanding all his prudent dili- 
gence, he is poor and neceſſitous, he 
will look to him who feeds the ſparrows 
and clothes the lilies; if he is threatened 
with injury, he will conſider that he who 
has all hearts in his hands can caſily re- 
ſtrain the miſchievous intent or divert it 
into another channel; or it he has actually 
{uffered wrong, he will reflect that it 
could nor have happened without his wiſe 
permiſſion who is able to convert it to 
his greater advantage; nay, he has 
ground to be affured, that while he is 
walking in the ways of piety and virtue, 
all things, whether proſperous or adverſc, 
are co- Operating for his real and perma- 
nent benefit. 


Such a ſenſe of things, when pure and 
genuine, muſt powerſully tend to ex- 
tinguiſh in him all diſcontent, all envy, 
all reſentment, all unmanly fear. He 
may lay to his moſt, formidable adver- 
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lary, Thou canſt bade no power againſt iu, 
unliſs it be given thee from abcvc. Thy 
malignity 1: 1adeed thine own, but is in 


itſelf impotent; and when armed with 


power is under a ſpcrior controul. 1 
ſcar God and fear none but him. 


Of this heroic picty there have been 
eminent cxamples in all ages; and efpe- 
cially under the Chriſtian diſpenlation 
the inſtances are innumerable of thoſe 
who, ſupported by itz promiſce, have 
undergone the molt grievous trials with 


PATIENCE and Cheariutinels, 


Could we at this day look into the in- 
terior ſtate of our own country, we ſhould 
doubtleſs diſcover many examples of ſuch 
who in humble ſilence endure the op- 
preſſor's wrong, and % the <whips and 
ſeorus of time, dorne up by the hopes 
that Chriſtianity inſpires. IMany fervants 


under hard maſters, many among. the 


! * 
Ihouring 


1 

labouring poor who are diſabled by age 
or ſickne s, or periſhing for want of em- 
ployment, many in garrets or in cchars, 
unheeded and unknown, have found the 
art of poſſeſſing their ſouls in patience, 
by an accels to reſources with which the 
great and opulent are ſeldom acquainted. 
They have learned to pray to their 
Father in lecret, and to caſt all their 
care upon him who careth for them, 
while neglected or deſpiſed by their ſel- 
low-creatures. Compared with theſe, 
the heroes and ſages of the world, in a 
moral eſtimate, are vain and inſignifi- 
cant. 


When a good man is led to contem- 
plate the politics of the world, it is with 
this conviction, that all the conſultations 
of ſtates and princes are under a divine 
ſuperintendance. He is ſatisfied that 
there is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, nor 
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ceunſel againſt the Lerd * ; that the ds 
rerved and the deceiver are his r; that 
he laketh away the heart of the chiefs «f 
a people, end canſeth them to wander in 4 
wilderneſs where there is ud way Þ + thus 
when he mingled a ſpirit ef giddineſs in 
their public dehlberatiens, the princes / 
Loan became fouls, the ccunſel of the iſe 
counſellors of Pharoan became brutifh, they 
ſeduced Egypt, and carſed ber to err in all 
ber works, as a drantard ſtaggeretb in 
bis von &. 


He 1s equally perſuaded, that in the 
ZCCVti2N Of their purpules, the Princes 
and powers of the earth are under the 
tame powerful direction. When the 
haughey Scnnacherib baaſted of tbe 
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Prov. x ci. 30. + job xii. 16. 1 Ib. 
Kid. 24. & ah xix. 13, 14. (Bp. Lowth's 


tram llation.) 


ſtrength 


11 


Htrength f his han and of bis wiſdum, 
the prophet thus ad 'reſſ-s him; Shell 


the axe booft itſelf againſt him that heweth 
therewith, an ſhall the ſat» meguify itſelf 
ageinſt hin that ſpoketh it * ? Which 
Inews that this proud Affyrian, in all the 
career of his ſucceſsful ambition, was an 
inſtrument in the hands of the univerſal 
Sovereign, to do what His counſel deter- 
mined befcre to be done, Accordingly, 
when beyond the line marked out by 
this ceunſel, he had reſolved upon the 
conqueſt of Judea and its capital, and 
vaunted as if he had already accom- 
pliſhed his purpoſe, his army was ſud- 
denly deitroyed, and himſelf flain upon 
his return to his own land. Becauſe thy 
rage egainft me, fays God by his propher, 
is come up into my ears, I will put my 


book in thy ncſe, and my bridle in thy lips, 
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zud luru thee back by the way by which 
tou cameft.—tTe ſhall not eme into thi; 
city, nr ſhoot an arrow there, by the wa) 
that he came by the fame ſhell be return, 
for I woili azfeiid this city te fave ii foi 
* own ſake, ana jor iy fervent David 
faxe *., And the pious chriſtian, who 
views the diſpentztions of Providence in 
the light of ſcripture, will acknowledge 
the ſame overrulinz hand in cvery COn- 
queſt and Ceicat, in every national change 
and revolution, that has happened ſince 
the world began. | 

He will be ſenſible that ſuch events, 
however calamitous they may be, can 
never take face without wite and quit 
reaſons in tlie divine mind. Ile knows 
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wert piinces, it was to ftain the pride of 
all glory, and to bring tit contempt all 
the brnow able of the earth ; that when 
vengeance was threatened againſt Nine- 
vah, it was for its wichedieſs which pad 
aſ-ended ie benden . From theſe and 
jinnumcrable other in ſtances he will col- 
lect, that public as well as private cala- 
mites have retpet to moral evil, and 
that it is never wantonlyv, or Gut vi mere 
dominion, that God afflicts or grieves 
the children oi men. 


The ſame divine records will help 
him to trace the con uct of Providence 
in the temporary triumph of wicked na- 
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tions, by preſenting them to his view as 
ſcourges for the puniſhment of other 
nations that are {till more Wicke, and 
doomed after the ſcrvice is periormed, 
to be caſt away or deſtroyed the mſelves. 
A few paſſages in proof and illuſtration 
of this point, which the reader may 
peruſe when he is diſpoſed and at Jeiſure, 
I diſmiſs to the note below *, fearing, 


leſt 
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+ The Almighty is thus imroduced ſpeaking 
of Sennacherih above-named ; “ O Aſſyrian, the 
« rod of mine anger. I will ſend kim againſt 
* an hypocritical nation, and agai"! the people 
„% of my wrath. Howheit he meancth not ſo, 
neither doth his heart think fo, but it is in his 
heart to deſtroy and cut off nations not a few. 
e Wherefore it thall come to paſs, that when 
„ the Lord hath performed his whole work on 
mount Zion and on jeruſa em, I will punifh 
« the fruit of the ſtout heart of the king of 
*« Aﬀyria, and the glory of his high looks.” 
Iſaiah x. 5—12. A fimilar declaration is made 
teſpecting Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 

Thus 


13499 J 
et | have alræa ly put his patience to a 
jlumeient trial by my copious citation of 
ſcrip- 
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Thus ſth the Lord of hoſts, becauſe ve have 
not heard my words, behold 1 will fend and take 
* all the families of the north, and Nebachad- 
„ nezzar king of Babylon my ſervant, and will 
„ bring them againſt this land, and againft all 
the nations round about, and will atterly de- 
* ſtroy them.—And it ſhall come to paſs when 
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«« ſeventy years are accomplimed, that I will 
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„ puniſh the king of Babylon and that nation for 
« their iniquity, and the land of the Chaldeans, 
and will make it perpetual deſolations.” fer. 
xxv. 8— 12. 

In a prophecy relating to the laſt named prince, 
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a reaſon 15 aſſigned for his ſucceis againſt Egypt, 
wich reflects a beautiful light on the equity of 
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Providence in rewarding even temporal ſervices. 
It came to paſs,” ſays the prophet Ezekiel, 
in the ſeven and twentieth year, the word of NN 
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«© the Lord came unto me, ſaying, Son of man, 
«+« Nebuchadnezzar kipg of Babylon cauſed his 
army to ſerve a great ſervice againſt Tyrus: 
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' every head was made bald, and every ſhoulder 
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ſcripture ; for which, the impoſſibilit; 
of firding elſewhere thoſe documents 
which came home to my preſent pur- 
poſe, muſt be my apologv. 


From what we have briefly ſuggeſted 
upen this topic, and from the examples 
we have produced, it may appear, that 
Juit views of Providence are powerfully 
calculated to adminiſter ſupport to a man 
of piety under all reverſes, under poverty 
and oppreſnon, ſickneſs and death. Even 


was peeled: yet had he no wages nor his 
«© army for Tyrus, for the ſervice he had ſerved 
«« againſt it. Therefore thus ſaith the Lord God, 
«© Behold I will give the land of Egypt to Nehu- 
chadnezzar king of Babylon, and he ſhal! tak« 
her multitede, and take her ſpoil, and tak: 
her prey, and it ſhall be the wages for hi- 
army: I have given him the land of Egypt fo: 
his labour wherewith he ſerved againſt it, be- 
cauſe they wrought for me, ſaith the Lord 
God.” Ezekiel xxix. 17—20. 
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amidſt the waſte and defolation of his 
country, while he may bewail the wich- 
edneſs or miſconduct wih brovote on 
the cataſtrophe, he will nd reſt in the 
conſideration that it could not have hap - 
pened without the righteous difpoial of 
the Almighty. 


Let it be well obſerved, that it is only 
4 good man, or in other words, a man 
who is ſubdued to the government and 
grace of God, to whom this ſupport 
fully belongs, or who is fully capable of 
it; fuch a man only has ground for an 
entire confidence iu the divine favour 
towards him amidſt all the diſorders and 
troubles to which he is expoſed, or is 
prepared to acquicice in all the ditpenta- 
tions of heaven towards mankind in 
gencral. Others, as they approach to 
this character, may expect to ſhare in 
the conſolations annexed to it. To all 


Hut the obſtinate rebel, who will naicher 
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fubmit to the lows of his Creator, nor 
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liſten to the overtures of his mercy, a 
ray of hope breaks through the thickeſt 
gioom Gl the preient ſtate. 

One creat reaſon why a wicked man, 


" A 


WICke:1 to the degree now deſcribed, cat 
Rnd no ſatisſac im in the view “ Pro- 
VKICNCE, as conßſting in the ge e mem 
of God over free agents, is, be cauſc it 
leaves him reimonfible ior his action, 
and threatens him with certain vengcance 
en their acoourt ; he is therefore willing 
to divert his attention from this ſubject 
altogether, or perhaps to feek relief in 
ſome ſcheme oft neceſfity, which hat. 
ever other milery it may involve, will, 


1 he can thorough perſuade iiimſelf of 


it, fave him at leaſt from the anguiſh cf 
a guihy conſcience, and from the appre- 
hcnfion cf any fuffering which can pro- 


? 


perly come under the idca of puniſh- 


Nutzt. 


[t 


- 
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It arpoars therefore of che higheſt 
cunſca nc, that ia maintain the ſin⸗ 
ful volitions of men to be tet to di- 
vine controul, we exempt them fro 
every kind of neceſfitation; leſt by con- 
tending for the government of Gud we 
deſtroy the reſponfibiiiry of man, and 
remove him out of thai ſtare of trial 
which we are taught to belivyve he is un- 


der during the preſent lite. 


There is the more necd to inſiſt upon 
this topic, as ſuch endeavours have been 
uſcd of late to ſubſtitute fataliſm in the 
place of providence, and to transform 
the moral worl-! into a ſyſtem of inte]- 
lectual machinery, in which infinite wil- 
dom fecs nuthin that is not a neceſſary 
and ufeful part of a perſeF tybcle *®, The 


% 


— 


* To God nothing is ſcen as an evil, but as 2 
neceſſary and uſeful part of a perfect whole. 
Prieſtley's Dor. of Neceſſfity, p. 114. 
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advocates of this ſcheme would perivade 
us, that the diſtinction between things 
natural and moral is groundleis *; that 
a man is no more accountable for his 
vices than for his misfortunes ; that all 
remorle of conſcicnce 1s a deception, 
and ariſes entirely from a narrowneſs of 
comprehenſion Þ ; that a thoroughly en- 
lightened neceffitarian, when he looks 
back upon his actions, ſees them all to 
be perfectly right ; and that the doctrine 


—— — — 


ä—— — — — 


* The diſtinction between things natural and 
moral entirely ceaſes on the ſcheme of neceſſity. 
Ibid. p. 115. 

7 The vices of men come under the claſs of 
common evils. Ihid. 

3 You ſay that remorſe of conſcience implies 
that a man thinks he could have acted otherwiſe 
than he did. I have no objection to this, at the 
ſame time, that 3 ſay he deceives himſelf in that 
ſuppoſition. Pr. Def. of Neceſſity, p. 62. In 
the preceding page he aſcribes it to vant of 
remficbeuſiun 


lag 
C); 
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of repentance, confteliion and pardon, 
are founded upon an /mperfeft and falla 
ricus View of linings *, 


According to this ſcheme, the empe- 
Or Nero might deliberately have re- 
called to his remembrance the burning 
Oi Rome, which he charged upon The 
chriſtians; his unaatura] practices; the 
murder or Britannicus and Seneca; of 


his wives and his mother Agrippina; 


with all his other enormous crimes, with- 
gut the leaſt reproach of conſcience : 
ſince whatever he had done, was both 


— —— — — SS 
— —. — 


— — 


* It is acknowledged that a ncceſſarian, who, 


as ſuch, believes that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, nothing 


goes wrong, cannot accuſe himielf of having 
done wrong in the ultimate ſenſe of the words. 
He has therefore in this ſtrict ſenſe, nothing to 
do with repentance, confeſſion or pardon, which 
are all adapted to a different, imperfect, and fal- 
lacious view of things. Correſpondence with. 
Dr. Price, p. 301. 
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right in itielf, and ab{>Iureiy inevitable. 
For want of this knowledge, aſter the | 
death of Agrippina, as we are told by | 
Suctonine *, he feil under the ſcourges 
ef a guilty conſcience, frequently de 

Aaring, that he was launted by his mo- 
ther's ghoſt, and purſicd by the whips 
and burning torches of the tures. Un- 
happy Nero! who had not learned that 


the murder of a mother was a deed 


. which neither called fur repeatance, con- 


feifion or pas don 


| \ 

* 
N 

1 

. 

* 


How would the profound Tiberius, 


_ 
\ . 
K 
— 
0 4 ' 
I 15 
. 


another im uſter of vice, have rejoiced 


in the died very, that Fe nad been guiity. 


, —'w — 5 — 7 
6 _— ——— 
eh, = 


* Negue tamen ſceleris conſcicntiam, qram- 
quam et wilitum et ſenatus popultgue gratula- 
Lon bus cornfrmaretur, aut ftatim aut unquam | 
pollen ferre potuit: ſtepe conieſſus exagitari fe 
materns ſpucle, verberihus furiarum, ac tadis ar- 


Cent bus. Cuect. ch 
11 t is > . * 54 


of 


C407: 
of nothing which oug!:t either to make 
him afraid or aſhamte! He would net 
then have cxpreſſed himielf to the ſenate 
in theie terms: © What I hand wiite 


© to ven, cr how I ihould write to you, 


r wictier 1 ſhould at all write to you 
«at this time, may all the gods pour 
« won my head a more terrible ven- 
40 


ceance than that 1 feel myſelf daily 
* R _— p FT. 
« fink ing under, if 1 can tell“. Thus. 


ſays Tacitus, was his conſcience terrific 


with the image of his crimes, nor could 


either his fortune or his fohrude agerd 
him the lcaſt relief 7. 


— 
— —— — 


* Quid ribam vobis, P. C. aut quo modo 
{erivam, aut quid omnino non ſcribam hoc tem- 
pore, dii me de eque pejus perdant, quam perire 
quotidiè ſentio, n ſcio. Tac, An. lib. vi. 65. 


+ (Diope Tiberium non fortuna, non ſolitu— 
dines protegebant, quin tormenta pectoris, fual- 
que ipie pænas fateretur. Id. ibid. 
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To mention only one inſtance mort: 
Wich what joy would Judas Iſcariot have 
ſcarned, that he had not ſinned in be- 
eving 7rmecent blood, when in deſpair of 
-ardon he threw down the thirty pieces 
„ber before the high prieſt, and then 
went and hanged himiecl! ! 


Whether any man's moral conſtitution 

is ſtrong enough to reſiſt ſuch poiſon I 
cannot tell. It was promiicd to the firſ! 
chriſtian converts, that though they drank 
guy deadly thing it ſhould not burt them; 
and I ſhould look upon it no leſs mira- 
culous in morals, for any one to admit 
the ſcheme of neceſſity, crude and un- 
dualificd as it has latcly been preſented 
to the world, without experiencing its 
deſtructive effect. Poiſons we know 
may be corrected, and even ſometimes 
made ſalutary by a due mixture of other 
ingredients; and the worſt principles, 
when taken up by good men, commonly 
6 undergo 
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undergo ſo many modifications and prac- 


tical corrections, as t become, though 
not ſalutary, yet leb pernicious. 


Say not han, God hath cauſcd me ts 
err; for he hath ns weed of the finful 
nan. Though this was Written by an 
apocryphal author, I take the ſenſe to 
be perfectly canonical, and expreſsly 
confirmed hy canonical fcripture. We 
read in the epiltle of James, Let no man 
ſay when he is templed, I am tempted c 
God, for God cannot be tempted with evil, 
neither tempteth be any man. Do nit err, 
my beloved brethren; every gocd gift, and 
every perfett gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights . 
Whence then is evil? This is an an 
cient queſtion, and the anilwer to it is 
one and ſimple, from the abuſe of liberty. 


-”- — — —— — ͤ à— — — — ꝗ —— , 
— 


Eccleſiaſticus xv. 12 + James 1. 17. 
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If you preſs me further and aſk, Why 
the Almighty endued any of his crea- 
tures with a power which he foreſaw they 
would abuſe? I would anſwer, Becauſe 
he foreſaw likewiſe that the abuſe might 
be overruled to ends worthy of his infi- 
nite wiſdom. If you reply, this is ſaying 
but little, and can never ſatisfy the curi- 
oſity of a philoſopher. —Allowing this, 
it may be ſufficient notwithſtanding to 
ſatisfy the modeſty of a chriſtian, 


T here never, I believe, was a time 
when men delivered their opinions with 
more hardineſs than at preſent, or with 
2 more frank avowal of their conſe - 
quences, however ſhocking they may be 
to common ſenſe, or offenſive to virtue 
and piety. This bold procedure, al- 
though its effect upon weak or corrupt 
minds 1s to be often lamented, we may 
hope 1s ſometimes of ſervice in awaken- 


ig the caution of the more ſober and 
_ diſcern - 


Eat 1 


chijcerning. Such as are of this charac- 
ter, upon finding, for inſtance, that the 
doctrine of neceſſity, when followed up 
with intrepidity, leads to conſequences 
which they juſtly regard with horror, 
may learn to look with a prudent jealouſy 
on any opinion that has a cloſe affinity 
with it, by whatever authority, or under 
whatever pretences it may Come recom- 
mended. 


The path of truch is often narrow and 
arduous; like ſome paſſages over the 
Alps, where it is dangerous to look on 
cher tide, as by miſplacing a ſingle 
Rep the traveller plunges down a preci- 


pice. The doctrines of providence and 


human liberty are confefledly of this na- 
ture, which ſhould excite the utmoſt 
warineis in thoſe who endeavour to trace 
them, leit they ſhould either degrade 
man into a piece of mechaniſm, or with 
＋ 2 draw 
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draw him from his proper ſtate of de- | 
pendance ; left they ſhould philoſophize 
providence into fate, or detract from its 
overruling direction. 


Obſerving this medium, a good man 
will keep on his way acroſs the precipices 
of error, and amidſt the winds of warring 
opinions, unſhaken and ſerene. If he 
looks back to his original creation 1t will 
be with thankfulneſs, if onward to his | 
final deſtiny it will be with hope ; and 
when he ſurveys the preſent diſordered 
ſtate of the world, and ſees multitudes | 
of his fellow-creatures, 


— 


— PR *.” ww 4 — «a - > a = 
s — 


Living in hatred, enmity and ſtrife 
Among themſelves, and levying cruel wars, 
Waſting the earth, each other to deſtroy ;” 


his, though it will move his ſorrow, 
will not deſtroy his peace ; he will view 
21] this evil under a divine controul, and 

unite 


* 
unite in reverent confeſſion with the royal 
| prophet, The wrath of man ſhall praiſe 
God; the remainder of wrath he will 


| reſtrain *. 
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SECTION VI. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


HUS far of the genera] doctrine o. 
a ſuperintending Providence, and 


of the ſupport it is capable of affording 


to good men amidſt all the evils which 
either they contemplate in the world 
around them, or which they are called 
to ſuffer themſelves. We ſhall now add 
a few particular remarks, drawn indiſ- 
criminately from this or other topics, 
which may contribute to the ſame pur- 


poſe. 


The power there 1s in our nature of 
adapting itſelf to a wonderful variety of 
circumſtances, may yield ſome relieving 
conſiderations to every benevolent mind 


in 


Cs Op 

in ſurveying the preſent ſtate of things. 
Man can derive his nouriſhment from a 
greater diverſity of food than any other 
animal, and endure a greater diverſity of 
climate; he is found in all latitudes, and 
can paſs from the equator to the pole 
without material inconvenience, His 
mind is no leſs capable of forming itſelf 
to his political ſituation, with very little 
aſſiſtance from learning or moral difci- 
pline. The great mals of mankind who 


4 


are born to poverty and toil, are gene- 
rally as ſatisfied with their lot, from being 
early accuſtomed to it, as thoſe who oc- 
cupy the ſuperior ranks of life appear 
to be with theirs. 


Nor will oppreſſion itſelf, ſuperadded 
to daily drudgery, totally embitter human 
life, if the yoke is not at once ſo galling 
and unremitting, as that the bruiſes it in- 
flicts have no time to heal. 
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Should we look into thoſe deſpatic 
ſtates where acts of extreme violence are 
rare, we might poſſibly ſind, that the 
bulk of the people pais tiicir lives with 
tolerable caſe and quiet. The poatants 
whoſe abode is at the foot of Vetrvins, 
although they often hear the rionan 
rumble, and ſee it now and then emit 
volumes of ſmoke, mingled with fire, 
and ſonictimes perhaps arc iprinkled with 
its aſhes; yet Knowing that thoſe cruptions 
which enclanger their lives and property 
are uſcd to happen only aſter long inter- 
vals, they will continue to cultivate their 
vineyards and purſue their various oc- 


cupations with as little fear or uncaſineſs, 


as if they dwelt at a hundred leagues 
diſtance. 


Again: The moſt ſtormy periods in 
theſe latter age have been tempered and 
illuunnated with many generous diſplays 
of humanity and courteſy, which I ſup- 

poi? 


7 
poſe no mind is capable of reviewins 
without ſome cmorions Ci delight and 
admiration. The noe behaviour of 
the renowned and ga! a 
Edward the Thiel towards 
king, who became his priſoner at 
the battle of Poict iets. muſt, at the 
time, have greatly fte i the anguiſh 
of defeat, and date! 2 cheuring ray 
through the general herrars of war; and 
has ſince found a fymnathy in every 
heart. The conduct of the duke of 
Guiſe, during the inteſtine broils of 
France, towards the prince of Conde *, 
who fell into his hay!s ar the battle of 
Dreux, could not fail of producing the 
ſame effects. A more recent and do- 


* He was nobly entertained by the duke at 
his own twhle, and adnjited to ſhare the ſame 
bed thou before they had lived upon terms of 
the bittereſt enmity. See IThuanus. 
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meſtic inſtance of modeſt neroitin, now 
occurring to my recollection, and in my 
opinion no leis worthy of being cele- 
brated, I ſhail take the liberty to add on 
this occaſion. In the late American con- 
tet, when a large body of the Brittth forces 
were compciled to yield up their arms 
at a certain place aſſigned, the Ameri- 
cans, to ſpare the feelings of the van- 
quiſhed, kept cloſely within their lines 
during this humiliating ceremony; an 
act which ihewed theſc brave coloniſts 
ach rving of the independance for which 
they foughi. In general, the humenity 
with which wars have been waged in 
modern times oppoſed to their former 
ferocity, affords matter of conſolatory 
reflection amidſt all the evils that necei- 
farily attend them. 


T he great and good characters which 
are formed and eminently diſplayed in a 
turbulent period, is an advantage grow- 


ing 


[219-1 
ing out of public calamity which cover; 
man is called upon to improve to his 


. 


&wn. profit. Had there bern no civi 

commotions at the time of the reſorma— 
tion, the world would have wanted tha 
illuſtrious example of John Frederic, 
eletor of Saxony, who bravely tcl 
forth the defender of the new doctrines, 
and whoſe unſhaken magnanimity, bac. 
in profperous and adveric fortune, ran 
him, ſays Thuanus, amongſt the great {f 
of mankind, even in the judgment of 
his enemies. Had not the labouring 
cauſe of political and religious liberty 
called forth the heroic Guitavus Adol- 

phus, we ſhould not have been told that 


— _—— 


* When he was made priſoner by thc emperor, 
and practijed with in the article of religion, he 
nobly declared that death was to him more 
eligible, than to trifle with God or man by be- 
traying his ſentiments through a mean woridiy 


policy, 


0 

upon his debarking in the iſſe of Uje- 
dom, at the commencement of the Ger- 
manic war, he fell upon his knees in the 
preſence of his army, and then turning 
round to his officers, obſerved, with his 
uſual animation, that 2 god chriſtian 
<onld nit mare @ bad ſoldier *. To the 
civil wars of France we owe the example 
G Culgny's invincible fortitude, always 
great his nusfortunes, but never greater 
than at his dcath. Compare him with 
Cato in his laſt moments, and vou will 
perceive the infinite diſparity T. I have 


{elected 


—— —— — 
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* Harte's T.ite of Guſtavus, Vol. I. p. 153. 
+ Having long combated in defence of the re- 


formed religion, and from every defeat returning 


to the charge more formidable than he was be- 
fore, he fell 7: laſt by treachery who could not 
be ſubdued by arm. Deceived by the oaths and 
Autteries of his prince, Charles the Ninth, be was 
butchered at the maflucre of Paris, together with 
:ronfends of his brethren, Juſt before this bloody 

tragedy 


1 


ſelected theſe inſtances, becauſe the pre- 
lent age has need to be admoniſhed, tlia: 
there is no ſuch invincible oppoſition 
between pitty and true greatneſs, as 
ſome maintain, and others are ready to 
imagine. 


To theſe conſiderations we may add 
the uncertain event of wars and national 


— 


— — — 


tragedy he obſerved to thoſe around him, 1 
perceive they are about to take my lie; this 
event I have long foreſcen withont fear, and am 
now prepared to meet it with refiguation. ] 
think myſelf happy to die in full poſſeſſion of my 
faculties, to die in God, whoſe grace ſupports me 
by a ſure hope of eternal life.” Having ſcarcel, 
diſmiſſed his friends out of concern for their 
ſafety, the aſſaſin broke into his apartment, and 
aſking him, “ Art thou Coligm?” “ I am,” 
he replied, with an air of compoſure; adding, 
*« Young man, thou oughteſt to reſpect my grey 
hairs ;—but do what thou intendeſt.” Inminedi- 
ately he received the dagger in his boſom. For 
this account we are indebted to the impartial 
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commotions, both in their immediate 
and more remote coniequences, often ſo 
very different from all that the greateſt 
human ſagacity would have judged pro- 
bable; which ſhould equally ſerve to 
check Hur preſumption and to moderate 
our jears, ſhould neither ſuffer us to be 
vainly elated with ſucceſs, nor to deſpair 
of the public in the moſt threatening 
conjuture; much leſs to be played upon 
by every political prognoſticator, to 
dance when he 1s pleaſed to pipe, or 
when he niourns, to fink down in hope- 
iels Jejection. 


Further; a ſerigus contemplation of 
the general vanity of the world, what- 
ever cxternal form it aſſumes, may, by 
leſening our expectations from it, at 
Icaſt help to mitigate the anguiſh of diſ- 
appointment, which we all know 1s one 
of the bittereſt ingredients in the cup of 
human mitery. Proofs of this vanity 


urge 
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urge us on every fide, and at intervals 
make impreſſion on every mind; vet 


men generally continue to hug the illu- 
ſion they are under till it is torn from 
them by the hand of death. When 
Henry the Fourth of France was mur— 
dered by Ravaillac, juſt at the time he 
was entering upon his great enterprize, 
which it is ſuppoſed was intended to re- 
duce all Europe into one republic, ht: 
laſt words are recorded to have been, 
Ce n'eft rien; 'Tis nothing ;” which 1 
am inclined to under{tand as exprefſting 
his ſenſe, at that awful moment, of the 
vanity that cleaves to all worldly projects 
and hopes; a ſentiment naturally ariſing 
from his ſituation, and which almoſt 
every man feels the truth of when he 
comes to die. 


As man, when he is called from thus 
world, enters into an unchangeablec fare 
of happineſs or miſery, reafo; tells lim, 

that 
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that he ought to value every thing on 
this {ide the grave according to the help 
it may afford him to avoid the one and 
ſecure the other. When he has learned 
this Iefion, and is made thoroughly ſen- 
ſhe of its importance, he will look on 
human hiec with different eyes than he 


did b:ivore. 


T hole things which are generally re- 
garded with dread, fuch as ſickneſs, 
poverty and diſgrace, he will contem- 
plate under a leſs ſrightſul aſpect, as 
terving to ucaken his preſent attach- 
ments, and indluce a ſerious conſideration 
of what will be hereafter; and thoſe 
things which are generally the objects of 
eager competition, will rather excite his 
Caution than his envy, as by drawing 
men's affections to this life, they diminiſh 
their concern tor the next. 


When 
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When in like manner he views the 
affairs of nations in the light of futurity, 
he will fee them to be of little import- 
ance, except as they relate to the intereſts 
of true religion and rational liberty; 
which are here placed together, as the 
latter is generally neceſſary to the ſucceſs 
of the former. Whether the white or 
the red roſe has the prevalence, whether 
a certain province or branch of com- 
merce is in the hands of one nation or 
another, he will regard as matters of 
ſmall conſequence in themſelves con- 
ſidered. All wars of trade or ambition, 
further than as they affect the intereſts 
above-named, will excite in him no other 
emotion than of pity or indignatioa for 
human weakneſs or wickedneſs. 


It is too much for any one to hazard 
his 3 rſon or his peace every time princes 
or nations ſhall think fit to quarrel with 
one another: It is enough if he is ready 
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to ſhare. his ſympathy and undertake his 
part of the {crvice, whenever the eſſen- 
tial intereſts of mankind are in queſtion, 


From military feuds let us turn our 
attention for a moment to literary con- 
tentions, and try, as in the former caſe, if 
we can difcover any diminiſhing circum- 
ſtances, which may help us to view them 
with leis diſturbance. 


It is diſgraceful to human reaſon to find 
how much learned controverſy has been 
laviſhed upon mere words and names. J 
remember to have read of a notable diſ- 
pute between the univerſity of Paris and 
the College Royal, whether guiſquis and 
guanquam ſhould be pronounced &i and 
tantam, or not; the univerſity contend. 
ing for the affirmative and the college 
for the negative. At length the matter 
orew fo ſerious that it came under the 
cognzance of the Parliament, who, after 

due 


1 2 


due deliberation, wiſely determined to 
leave both parties to their own diſ- 
cretion . How many learned ftrifes 
are there in the world that ſignify as moe 
as kiſiis and autam ! 


Theſe wars of grammarians and critics, 
were it not for the waſte f time and 
talents which they occaſion, might divert 
a ſober man in a weary hour ; to ſee ſuch 
labor inepliaruim, lo many difficiles nuge, 
the arranteſt trifles treated with ſuch airs 
of importance, iuch eagerneſs of oppok- 
tion, and. pompous declamation. One 
might ſuppo!e the ſafety of the country 
depended upon ſettling a reading in Virgil 
or Horace, and that a happy emendation 
merited a public triumph. * The glory,” 
ſays Sanadon, „ of this correction, 
[namely of / ior fc, in one of the odes 
of Horace, ] is due to Rodellius 4.“ 


—— 2— . . — —ñ—ñ— 
See Querelles litteraires, tom. 2. p. 421. 3. 


See Francis's Horace, Lib. 1. Carm. 16. 
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Among the ſubjects of philoſophical 
debate, it is a conlolation to reflect, that 
many ot them are merely frivolous, many 
too abſtruſe for vulgar comprehenſion, 
and nor a few both one and the other. 
Beſides it muſt be remembered, that in 
thele intellectual colliſions light is ſome- 
times ſtruck out which leads to uſeful 
diſcoveries. 


In the agitation of political queſtions, 
as they generally come ncarer to our in- 
tereſts, chere is more netd to watch over 
our peace. No wiſe man will venture 
upon theſe ſcas unleſs compelled by his 
duty; and ſhould his ſituation in life re- 
quire him to take a part in ſuch diſ- 
cuſſions, he will be careful to conduct 
himſelf with moderation, making every 
equitable conceſſion to his opj-onents, 
and maintaining a prudent jealouſy of his 
own opinions and party. 


It 
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It is a relief amidft ſuch controverſies 
to conſider, that by a lively diſplay of 
the natural and unalienable rights of man 
on the one hand, and the neceſſity of 
government and ſubordination on the 
other, they may equally ſerve to check 
the tyranny of rulers, and enforce a due 
ebedicnce on the part of the ſubject. 


It 1s true indeed that political opinions 
are often no more than the pretexts of 
intereſt or ambition, of men out of place 
who endeavour to ſupplant thoſe who are 
in; yet even in this caſe we mult not 
forget, that in the preſent corrupt ſtate, 
where all power is in ſo much danger of 
abuſe, no free government is likely to 
continue long without a vigilant oppo- 
ſition; and if true patriots ſtep not for- 
ward to undertake this ſervice, it may be 
better to have it performed by others 
who falſely aſſume the title, than to ſee 
it abſolutely abandoned, 
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Amidſt this noiſy c ntentious world it 
might have been expected, that the 
church ' leaſt would have proved a calm 
dest refuge; yet the caſe is often 
much otherwiſe. Beſides its toſſings from 
without, chis harbour is ſubject to many 
internal commotions its own ; it is the 


beſt however we can meet with on this 
fide heaven. 


I ſhall here aſſume what I ſuppoſe will 
eaſily be granted, that notwithitanding 
the various herefies which from time to 
time have rent the peace of chriſtian 
| ſocieties, of thoſe differences which have 
divided truiy good men, the greater part 
have cen of ſmall moment, and the reſt 
more in name than in reality. 


He therefore who duly conſults his re- 
ligious quict, will direct |: attention to 
thoſe points in which he obierves humble 
and pious chriſtians are eſſentially agreed, 

and 


[435 -:1 


and will ſtudiouſly endeavour to avoid all 
nominal and unimportant controvexſy. 


Should any infide! here aſk inſultingly, 
And what are thoſe points in wich good 
chriſtians are thus agreed? 1 will tell him 
a few. They are thus agreed in holding 
the inſufficiency o mere reaſon to in- 
ſtruct us in the great oncern of religion: 
he holds the contrary. They are thus 
agreed in expecting remiſſion: and divine 
acceptance only through a mediator : this 
expectation he renounces. And laſtly, 
in order to reſtore to our nature its ca- 
pacity of true happineſs by the renovation 
of its moral powers, they are thus agreed 
in holding the neceſſity of a divine 


agency: which he derides. In theſe 


points they are in agreement as to the 
ſubſtance, though they may differ as to 
the mode in which they chooſe to con- 
cerive or expreſs them. 


Q4. Again, 
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Again, it will be uſeful to conſider, 
that parties in religion (as well as in go- 
verument,) may be attended with con- 
fiderable advantages, to put in balance 
with their evils. They may not only 
ſerve to keep one another in check, 
which is ſometimes necellary to the pre- 
ſervation of gencral liberty; but alſo to 
kindle a laudablc . mulation, which may 
happily contribute to the advancement 
both of liberty, truth, and piety. The 
apoſtle Paul endeavours to call forth this 
ſpirit in his countrymen the Jews, by 
diſplaying the progreſs of the goſpel 
among tlic gentiles “. 


Since the time of Luther it muſt, I 
think, be allowed, that the Roman ca- 
tholic cler gy Lave been leſs corrupt in 
doctrine, more exemplary in their lives, 
and more viſtinguiſhed for learning than 


I = 


* Rom; xi. 14. 


before 


„ 

before that period, and that tlus, in purt 
at leaſt, may juſily be conſidered 2s che 
effect of proteſtantiſin. By obſerving 
the eminent literary abilities and fervent 
unſophiſticated picty of many of the 
reformers, and by the free cliſc uſſion to 
which the doctrine and worſhip ttiey had 
received by tradition were 10% - fubjetcd, 
they appear in lome degree to have been 
rouſcd irom the long ilumber of ſuper- 
ſtition and 1gnorance into which they 
had fallen, and gradually led to make 
conceſſions and qualitying explanations, 
which cannot in every inſtance be im- 
puted to a baſc deſign of eninaring their 
opponents, without a grofs oftence to 
charity and probability. 


In the war to which chriſtianity is ex- 
poſed from without, I will touch a few 
particulars, which may help to aliay the 
fears and encourage the hopes of its diſ- 
ciples, notwithſtanding all tlc triumph 
of unbchevers. 
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To hear the larguage of theſe men, 
it might be ſuppered thet victory had 


decided Jo entirely in their favour, as 


ſcarcely to leave ryvm to expect that 
cven the name of chriftianity would long 
continue; and it muſt be acknowledged 
that no ſkill or exertion has been wanting 
on their part to procure its total ex- 
tinction. 


It has been ſaid, that the blood of 
martyrs is the ſced of the church. Aware 
of the truth of this, and not merely for 
want of power, its modern adverſaries 
condemn all recourſe to fire and ſword, 
and have commonly made their aſſaults 
in the leſs violent way of argument and 
raille ry. 


What was obſerved of Cæſar, that he 
Came ſober aud cellected to the overthrow 
of the republic, may in ſome meaſure be 
applied to thoſe who advance under an 


appearance 


5; 


ff r-1%n to the deſtruction 
of ie chenden demi. The act, by 
diſcourſing lor th on the ſufficiency 
of the hocht of nature, cndenvoirrs to {et 
aſide. the niceſt, f ievclation. The 
ſet „ e aligns die Me rity in 
WI „in an 0 voIve.:, would 
int. - ny wen ninety eve 
not: Al then. ati 
on le ande nee, matter and motion, 
tries to pull i all religion by che roots, 
under a ſow of ſcientitic wiſdom. 


The way of raillery is no lefs em- 
ployed in this conteit, and geen with 
ſtill mere ſucocis. A noble vriter * ſeems 
to have been of opinion, that it infead of 
a ſeri.us oppoſition this metico he been 
uſed gainſt the goſpel at irs H publi- 
cation, it would never ha ained 
footing in the world. Whe: the hint 
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* Lord Shaſtibury. 
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was partly taken from him 1 know no ; 
however it is certain ſince his time this 
engine has been phhycd with fingular in- 


duſtry. 


Yet after all thoſe aſſaults, whether 
grave or ludicrous, the truth of chriſti- 
anity r-mains unſhaken ; for as it ſtands 
confirined by direct and poſitive evi- 
Ounce amounting to the higheſt moral 
e nretion, NO Objections or railleries 
u ever aſſect the main cauſc. 


It is an excellent obſervation of a pro- 
found writer, the truth of which he de- 
monſtrates at length, “ That all objec- 
tions againſt revealed religion, as diſ- 
r:nguiſhed ſrom objections againſt its evi- 
dence, are vain and frivolous *,” 


One great artifice of unbehevers is 
to conſound chriſtianity with ſuperſtition, 


— — — — — — — 


See Butler's Analog, Part 2. Ch. 3. 
and 
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3} rhen to triumph over both, when 
the victory is obtained only over the 
latter. In this the church of Rome has 
afforded them much advantage. Among 
the idle legends of monkiſh viſions they 
would comprchend the moſt authentic 
records of divine revelation. Under the 
cenſure of unprofitable rigours and au 
ſterities, they would include all taat felt- 
denial which the goſpel preſcribes, and 
on which depends the very cxiſtencc of 
true religion in the world. From the 
ineficacy of human penances and ſatiſ. 
factions, they take occaſion to expatiate 
in favour of virtue as the only meritorious 
ſacrifice. From the pompous purrilitic: 
of popiſn ceremonies, they would draw 
contempt on all external worſhip. To 
diſcredit, the myſteries of chriſtianity, 
they will, perhaps, oftentatiouſly expotc 
the abſurdity of tranſubſtantiation, and 
then be ready to exclaim with a cele- 
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As therclbre the inſidious attempts 
have no real ice, except as they bear 
upon the c:rrypitions of chriſtianity, it 
may be hop: they will eventually con- 
duce to its advancement. 

Let us conſder a little their effects on 
Roman cathelie countries, which make 
up fo large a prion of Chriſtendom. 


One effect undoubtediy is the propa- 
gation of inficelity, by which 1 here 
underitan a rejection of all revealed re- 
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Averroes. 
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gion. This however can hardly be 1up. 
poſed to happen unlets among perſons of 
ſome learmng, who in every nation are 
comparatively few. The mind, when 
rude and unlettered, is known to be 
trongly biaſſed in favour of uh natural 
diſcoverics, as it is to whatever is extra- 
ordinary and marvellous; a ſmatte ring 
of {cicnce fets it too much the other 
way; hilc true wiſdem gives it a due 
chrection. 


It ſeems therefore improbable that the 
bulk of any pcople whatever ſhould 
become abſolute ic ptics and unbulievers ; 
men who of all others are leaſt lixcly to 
be wrought upon by reaſon or rcligion; 
and we may induige lome hope, that even 
the gencrality of the Fienca nation at 
this time, arc rather wavering catholics 
than ſettled infidels ; and that in their 
prejent fluctuation of opinion they are 
leis indiſf led to the rec pHon of pure 


ts Ca. 11 anity, 
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hriſtianity, than while they retarned 24 
bigotted attachment to popu errors Ane! 


tuperſtitions. 


Although the deſigu of our modern 
innidels is manifeſtiy to ſpread deiſm, and 
even atheiſm, Jam willing partly to con- 
ſider them as pioncers preparing a freer 
courſe for the goſpel, by removing ſome 
vf thoſe ebfactes which ſuperſtition and 
bigotry had thrown in the way. i would 
conſider Voltaire as a precurſor of pro- 
teſtantiſm among his countrymen, by 
weakening the authority of the church 
of Rome, by expoſing her corruptions, 
and by exciting a ſpirit of enquiry, which 
however dangerous hen it runs to Excel, 
is highly ſerviceable to the cauſe of truth 
when remperately exerciſed. 


Should the late convulſions in France, 
or winch ſhe is not a little indebted to 
ner philoſophers, terminate in a fyſtem 


of 


a 

of rational liberty, including, as I con- 
ceive every ſuch ſyſtem will do, a general 
toleration in matters of religion, it ſeems 
not improbable that the ſeeds of pro- 
teſtantiſm which remain ſcattered 1n that 
coꝶtry＋ would ſoon ſhoot up and multi- 
ply, that teachers would quickly ariſe 
from among themſelves, and reformed 
churches ſpread themſclves through the 
land ; and that volatile nation which has 
been the firſt in vanity and impiety, and 
the great corrupter of Europe, might in 
no very diſtant period, thus become an 
example of ſober manners, and unadul- 
terated chriſtianity, 


By ſuch an example, a ſpirit of refor- 
mation might find its way into other 
catholic countries, and gradually recover 


them to the purity of the goſpel both in 
its faith and worſhip. 
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Theſe conjectures, although the event 
ſhould prove them to have been erro- 
neous, correſpond at leaſt to the doctrine 
we would here inculcate, namely, Thar 
in order to peace of mind we ſhould 
earn to view every thing on its beſt ſide, 


and in the faireſt light, Where nature 
has bettowed this turn of thinking, it is 


an inheritance beyond all outward poſ- 
ſeſſions; and where it 1s wanting, it 
ſhould be ſtudzouſly ſought as the moſt 
valuable acquiſition of reaſon and philo- 
Jophy ; ſtill more ſhould we ſeek it as a 
fruit of that divine charity which hinketh 
no evil, believeth all things, and hopeth 
all things. 


Such, however, is the ſcene which the 
world preſents to us, that no man who 
duly conſults his true intereſt and ſatiſ- 
faction, will dwcll upon it more than is 
neceſſary for the regulation of his own, 
conduct, Whichever way he directs his 
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view he is ſure to meet with evil of every 
kind, no lets to the hazard of his virtue 
than to the diſturbance of his peace; 
veſides, without a ſtrong mind, and a 
more than ordinary degree of piety, while 
he 1s curious to contemplate the preſent 
difordered ſtate of things, he may find 
himſclf unhappily betrayed into a lecret 
arraiznment of the divine proceedings. 
As for me, ſays the Pſalmiſt, y feet were 
| almoſt gone, my fteps bad well nigh ſlipt; 
for I was envious at the fooliſh, when 1 
faw the profperity of the wicked “. 


\\ iidom would therefore teach us, to 

direct our enquirics rather inward than 

| outward ; inftead of uſcleſs ſpeculations 

upon the world, to purſue thoſe which 

may lead us into a better acquaintance 

| with ourſelves, with God, and the world 
| to come. 
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duties will allow ; 

would only be to F/ FR 1 | 7 

to the arrows of f. © <1 4 8 
trials and temptations, and at the ſame 


time to abridge our preſent comfort, and 
obitruct our future happinets. 


A taſte for retirement, for calm occu- 
pations and ſimple pleaſures, ought dili- 
gently to be cultivated by every one who 
is ambitious of ſolid contentment, or 
who aſpires after the dignity of indepen- 
dence. Sir William Temple, in a letter 
to the King, tells him, that ſhould the 
court not {uit him, he knows the way back 
io his garden. For want of this power 
of abſtraction, or as Paſcal ſays, becauſe 
fo few can fit quiet in their own chamber, 
the world is filed with ſo much compe- 
tition and uproar. 


Aſter 
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After all, whatever the inſidelity of the 
age may inſinuate or affirm to the con- 
trary, and I repeat it again as a ſentiment 
that I with to be ever impreſſed upon my 
own mind, and to leave impreſſed upon 
the mind of the reader, Religicn is cur 
only ſure refuge in life and deatb. Al 
human power and prudence, all the policy 
of government and the witlom of philo- 
ſophy, can provide no adequate defence 
againſt tlie evils, preſent and future, ta 
which we frand ezpoled. Tie name of the 
Lord is the only ir:pregnable torver ; the 
rig hlecus runneth into it cond is ſaſe . 
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